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Then said Jesus unto his disciples, if any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself.—Matthew, xvi. 24. 


I nrep not advert to the particular tasks of self-denial, im- 
posed on those to whom this Gearation was originally made; 
because while their situation, and the Sei pempetillians sacrifices 
for which it called, were peculiar, the spirit of self-denial is of 
universal obligation upon christians, and they must be prepar- 
ed to display it in all circumstances, more or less tryig, in 
which they may be placed. Our Lord meant that it was in- 
dispensable for such as would come after him, to possess the 
power and habit of refusing indulgence to every passion, bt 
petite, or other propensity, as often as it tended to any misdi- 
rection or excess;—whenever its indulgence would interfere 
with the thorough performance of duty, or obstruct that great 
purpose of preparation for another world, for which men are 
_ placed in this. Let us attend to some of the considerations 
“ which establish the reasonableness of this injunction to deny 
ourself. 

I. In the first place, then, the importance of self-denial ap- 
pears, when we regard it in the light of the means of virtue. 
Its most obvious use of this kind 1s, to keep us from the com- 
mission of positive sin. Ail self-indulgence is not sin, but all 
sin is self-indulgence. Offences against God, our neighbor and 
ourselves, are committed in consequence of some inclination 
being permitted to take a wrong course, or to transgress the 
due limits in a right one. Of this there is continual danger, 
constituted and circumstanced as we are, the world without 
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H us perpetually presenting temptations, by which the disposi- 
a tions within are of their very nature subject to be influenced, 
a and our only security is in refusing indulgence to these latter. 
The voluptuary is oe who does not control his appetite. 
The malicious man is he, who has not checked his passions, 
The fault of the common slanderer is, that he does not seta 
watch over his lips. The worst crimes on record are to be 
traced to no other cause than the unrestrained indulgence of 
some impulse of the feelings. Inclinations, which are the ele- 
ments of guilt, belong to every man’s constitution. Occa- 
| sions for gratifying them unlawfully are of frequent occur- 
rence in every man’s life. And accordingly a resolute pur- 
f pose to deny them unlawful gratification, is the only way to 
} | hold fast our integrity. 
| | Such, then, being our moral structure, and such our condi- 
} tion in this world, to retain innocence without self-denial is an 
impossibility. 1 observe further upon self-denial as the means 
of virtue, that besides being the only defence against positive 
sin, it is an indispensable foundation for the practice of posi- 
tive goodness. It is impossible to name a virtue, foreign as 
ihe idea of it may be in our minds from anything like self-re- 
straint or sacrifice, it is impossible to name a virtue capable of 
being practised conformably to the high standard of the Gos- 
pel, without a mastery over the selfish principle having been 
first acquired. Justice and benevolence seem to have direct 
regard to others, and the latter especially is a free and happy 
feeling, which scarcely admits alliance with the idea of con- 
straint. Yet what is it to be inflexibly and punctiliously just, 
except to be prepared to disregard the temptation to benefit 
ourselves by an undue advantage? Andas to benevolence,— 
so dependent is it on self-denial, that in its best exercises it 
takes the name of disinterestedness or indifference to self. It 
fi often requires the surrender of some view to personal gain; 
sometimes it demands a conquest over the fear of man; con- 
t 





tinually it calls for restraint to be put on that most quiet and 
unpretending, yet most potent passion, the love of ease; and 
; in its least difficult form, that of alms-giving, it requires a sac- 
" rifice, first of the love of spending, or prodigality, and then of 
‘" the love of hoarding, or avarice. 
4 Indeed when we remember that religious goodness does not 
wholly, nor in the first instance, consist in the character of 
the conduct, which is an external thing, but in the state of the 
if affections, we cannot fail to see that self-denial connects itself 
1° with every point in the whole circle of the virtues. Who 
“tg places under all circumstances an unwavering trust in the 
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divine wisdom and goodness? Not he who is accustomed to 
insist on the decisions of his own reason, or the accomplish- 
ment of his own wishes. Who is uniformly serene and cheer- 
ful? He who, being used to practise restraint upon himself, 
can bear to have restraint put upon him. Who is devout and 
heavenly-minded? He who, not permitting his affections to 
be engrossed by earthly objects, has retained the power to 
set them on things above. 

But I do not dwell upon this topic. Evidently we should 
rather have cause to wonder, my hearers, if the resolute prac- 
tice of self-denia] were not essential in the formation of the 
christian character. The formation of the christian character 
is undoubtedly a great work, and if it could be accomplished 
without self-denial, it would be the only great work, good or 
bad, that ever was so accomplished. It is the uniform testi- 
mony of experience as well as of scripture, that no man can 
in any combination of service obey two masters; and the 
christian, in laying aside every weight, by self-denial, that he 
may run with patience the race set before him, only adopts a 
course familiar to men who are intent on other pursuits. The 
power of controlling inclinations tending to obstruct the main 
end in view, is specifically the quality that gives the best as- 
surance of success in every walk of life. ho, let me ask 
you, becomes rich? I do notsay he only, but he most surely, 
who, practised to deny his love of pleasure, does not suffer the 
amusements which have such attraction for other men, to dis- 
tract him from his great object of accumulating;—he who, 
used to deny his love of ease, grudges the needful hours of re- 
pose that interrupt his cares for gain;—he who, putting re- 
straint on his domestic affections, has learned to leave without 
reluctance the society of his family, for the scenes of his busi- 
ness; he who, denying his generous feelings, has disciplined 
himself to stint and spare. And who becomes powerful? 
He who has taught himself to forego for this purpose, the re- 
pose, the content, and the daily, quiet comforts, that less 
aspiring men so value; he who wil not indulge the dislike or 
the contempt which he feels for those whom he means to make 
his instruments, and can do himself the violence to grasp with 
all show of cordiality the hand of the dupe whom he despises, 
and the rival whom he dreads. Who obtains that most com- 
plete, and most dangerous of all kinds of authority, spiritual 
rule? He who submits for the purpose to austerities and mor- 
tifications, thinking lightly of hardship that buys him admira- 
tion, and ascendancy with undiscerning minds. Who can num- 
ber the painful self-denials, to which men patiently submit, 
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for the attainment of some merely worldly object! And can 
the christian wonder, that in his search after the one thing 
needful, he too should be required to relinquish whatever 
would mislead or retard him;—that professing to make reli- 
gious excellence what power is to one worldling, wealth to 
another, and learning to a third, that is, the great object for 
which he lives, he should be expected to take a course to 
which they with meaner motives are equal, that is, to sacrifice 
every other object which might interfere with his success? 
As long as other objects of desire have an undue interest for 
him, he is at the very best, embarrassed. His motions are 
impeded. His progress is slow. It is only when rid of their 
weight by the power of self-denial, that he can go on his way 
victorious and rejoicing. 

Il. This brings us to remark, secondly, that self-denial, be- 
sides being the means of virtue, is the principle of power; in 
other words, that the practice of self-denial is what makes effi- 
cient men. Who ever heard of anything great being accom- 
plished by the self-indulgent, unless in some moment of excite- 
ment, sufficient to cause a suspension of their prevailing cha- 
racter?’ Who can conceive of anything heroic, without the 
power of self-denial? The two qualities demand and imply 
one another. We are prepared to act precisely in proportion 
as we are prepared tosuffer. He who is not his own master 
iseverybody’s servant. ‘The man who, unaccustomed to deny 
indulgence to his pride, his comfort, or his ease, is assailable 
through mortification, injury or hardship, is utterly unfit to 
meet opposition or even difficulty. There is no energy with- 
out an independent spirit; but in just as many respects and in- 
stances as we remain unable to deny ourselves, we remain 
miserably dependent. St. Paul gave us a lesson how to ac- 
quire that perfect superiority to pain, loss, reproach, and the 
fear of death, which distinguished bis noble character, when he 
said, that of the things which were lawful to him all were not 
expedient, for he would not “be brought under the power of 
any.” He would have no wants which would interfere with 
his perfect moral freedom. He would strengthen himself for 
his great work with the power of self-denial. We do not per- 
haps regard it sufficiently in this light, my friends, but in truth 
that secret process by which a man establishes a control over 
himself, is the same which fits him, when circumstances re- 
quire it, for an independence and a control of others. He 
whom his own evil propensities have failed to bring into sub- 
jection, is beyond any other servitude. He who rules himself, 


is equal, as far as moral vigor goes, to any task of govern- 
ment. 
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I will only add here, that there is no habit or exercise of the 
mind more strengthening to it, than that very discipline b 
means of which self-control is maintained. The task is dif 
cult, and in proportion, provided it is well discharged, it is in- 
vigorating. Each successive exercise of the better principles 
in this work, confirms and matures their authority, and makes 
future conquests easier, and as well on this account, as on ac- 
count of the constant recurrence of temptation, we are not 
to be surprised, that, ina passage of another evangelist paral- 
lel to that quoted in our text, our Lord requires us to take up 
our cross daily. 

Ii]. But it will be said, how discouraging a view of the re- 
ligious life is this. Is duty all conflict and mortification? 
“This is a hard saying; who can hear it?” 

I might content myself with replying, that in deciding the 
question, whether any demand of duty is rigorous or not, good 
sense requires us to attend to all its consequences, taking the 
whole of our existence into view. No sacrifice is unreason- 
able, by which a greater evil is avoided, or a greater good se- 
cured; on the contrary, it would be most absurdly unreason- 
able not to make it. And it is precisely on this ground that 
our Saviour in the context enforces the duty of which we 
speak. “What is a man profited,” he says, “if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul,—or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul? For the son of man shall come 
in the glory of his Father, with his angels; and then shall he 
reward every man according to his works.” When we look, 
as in all reason we should look, habitually and steadily, not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen, self-denials, in the darkest view of them, can seem no 
more than the light afflictions which are but for a moment, 
and which work out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. And even an enlarged self-interest would 
call on us to practise them. 

But is it even true that self-denial must look for all its re- 
ward in the life to come? that in this world, from first to last, 
it is no better than mental penance? It is on this ground, 
without doubt, that the duty meets the strongest repugnance 
in most minds. Yetso far is this ground from being tenable, 
that it may safely be maintained, that the practice of self-de- 
nial is the best security against unhappiness in this world, and 
the most effectual instrument for attaining the best happiness 
which this world has to give. Our third general proposition, 
then, is, that self-denial is the principle of happiness. To the 
establishing of this point, as being the point on which, more 
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than any other connected with the subject, there prevails great 
misapprehension, what remains to be said on the subject will 
be directed. 

1. And first, they who have tried the experiment are ready 
to testify with one accord, that they have never knowna plea- 
sure so unmixed as the consciousness of doing their duty, and 
that their self-approbation and satisfaction have been increas- 
ed, in proportion as that duty has been attended with difficul- 
ties and sacrifices, which they were enabled cheerfully to meet. 
It is thus that the moral nature of man asserts its congeniality 
with goodness. It may be hard,—it is hard,—to resist the 
sudden impulse of inferior principles, but the struggle, if it be 
successful, is its own rich recompense; and it is rich in pro- 
portion to the obstacles which have been overcome. Now 
this best happiness is from a source, from which no circum- 
stances can ever exclude us. We may beso situated as to be 
shut out from other enjoyments on which we place depend- 
ence; but where isit possible we should ever be so placed, as 
to be debarred from doing our duty there, and accordingly from 
the high satisfaction that results from doing it? Nay, themore 
trying our circumstances, provided we have a spirit equal to 
them,—the more ample the source of satisfaction which is 
opened to us; since, as has been said, the pleasure which re- 
sults in any instance from the consciousness of rectitude, is in 
proportion to the strength of principle which has been called 
intoaction. Moreover, that hesitation and anxiety, which add 
so much to the pain of our first efforts at self-denial, are done 
away as these efforts are repeated. The mind obtains, by 
use, increased strength and confidence in its strength; it is no 
longer embarrassed by suspense upon the question whether it 
shall surrender or overcome; its experience of the success of 

ast conflicts, and of the satisfaction derived thence, stimulates 
it to future; and its sense of continual progress in the chris- 
tian life, gives it an animation and vigor, which, I will not 
say make subsequent labors of self-denial easy, but which 
certainly forbid it to hesitate about encountering them. Ease, 
it has learned betterthan to call happiness. It has become too 
familiar, with the true characters of what are termed hardship 
and sacrifice, to wish to shun them. It perceives that they 
were instituted in the plan of providence, to give to that 
heaven-born spirit which is in man, its proper, its ennobling, 
its happiest action. let meaner orders in God’s creation serve 
the impulses over which in them no higher principle is set. 
But for man, the inspiration of the Almighty hath given him 
conscience and understanding. He is not made to serve any- 
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thing which is of the earth, earthy, but to strive with and 
subdue it. His proper element is moral conflict. Herein he 
feels his appropriate strength, and tastes the elevated happi- 
ness that belongs to his better nature. 

2. Again; will we venture to charge self-denial with bei 

a foe to happiness, when we but glance at the diversified evils 
from which it saves us?) What is it, my friends, to which the 
duty of christian self-denial applies? Not to any of the sub- 
stantial and exalted pleasures of the mind and heart, but only 
to what, more or less directly, indeed, and more or less appa- 
rently to ourselves, but still truly and effectually, impairs our 
happiness, Ask him who is bearing about a load of prema- 
ture infirmities, his lately vigorous constitution irreparably 
shattered, his mind wretchedly enervated, his means of de- 
cent living perhaps squandered, his once good name a by-word, 
his once fair hopes sunk in a night that has no morning; he 

erhaps will say that to have had less of the  acpen of self- 
indulgence and more of the severity of self-control, would 
have been better for his happiness. Look at the unhappy 
man whose respected standing and bright prospects have 
withered under some discovered baseness, and hardly will you 
think that he would have been more an object of pity, for the 

ain of self-denial he would have needed to endure in resist- 
ing the temptation that subdued and ruined him. But little 
do we know in any case of the bitter fruits of self-indulgence, 
when we see only what the world sees. It is in the secret 
soul, that they have their rankest growth. There is not an 
unworthy self-surrender, that God does not forthwith avenge 
by the hands of some tormentor in the mind. Who does not 
know what bitter indulgences are those of malice, jealousy, 
andenvy? Who has not felt how every hasty sally 1s attend- 
ed with discomfort, and followed by shame? o has not 
heard, at least, of the restless, insatiable, vexatious cares of 
avarice and ambition? And what pain known to human ex- 
perience deserves for a moment to be compared with that 
stern punisher, remorse, which follows every criminal self-in- 
dulgence as the shadow pursues its substance, which there 
is no way to conciliate,—no way, except for brief intervals, 
to escape, and which knows how to torture so acutely, that 
they ~ have most provoked it, are unable to bear that soli- 


tude where they must have it for a companion, and have not 
seldom been known to seek some relief from it by disclosures, 
exposing them to all those lighter retributions which man is 
able to inflict. And is the self-denial which affords the only 
nt security against sufferings like these, to be ac- 
oe to happiness? 
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3. 1 go further, and make the comprehensive assertion, that 
as characteristic habits of the mind, self-indulgence is the spi- 
rit the most irreconcilably opposed to happiness, and self-con- 
trol the most essential to it. No one can doubt this, except he 
put out of view the unquestionable truth, that at some point 
to which our wishes may extend themselves, there must inevi- 
tably be restraint. Denial of them in some shape, there is no 
escaping. The only question is, whether or not we will deny 
them ourselves. If we do so, the restraint is placed on them 
from the quarter whence it is most easily submitted to, and at 
the point where it is easiest to bear. Not pampered by in- 
dulgence into a sickly growth, nor accustomed to look on gra- 
tification as their right, they yield most readily to a 
ment. But give them all they ask, as long as we are able, and 
what follows? The rash indulgence has only stimulated their 
appetites, and exasperated their demands; and when at length 
they have grasped at something which they cannot seize, 
which sooner or later infallibly must be, in proportion as they 
have been inflamed by indulgence, now they are irritated by 
refusal. What phrase is there which calls up more associations 
of discontent, peevishness, and in short incapacity of enjoying 
anything, than that of a spoiled child? Self-indulgent men 
are spoiled children of a taller stature. Nothing satisfies them, 
for a comes up to the measure of their unreasonable 
claims. ‘To want is a habit with them, till they are always 
wanting, wanting when they know not what. They have 
been multiplying the points, at which they are vulnerable. 
Every little inconvenience, which would not have attracted 
the notice of men of hardier natures, vexes them,—as the lux- 
urious Asiatic could not sleep if one among the rose leaves, 
with which his couch was strewn, by any chance was folded. 
All the obsequiousness of others, could they have it, would 
leave them still unsatisfied; and in fact, very little of such ob- 
sequiousness, with their perverse tempers, have they reason 
to expect. Such is the boasted happiness we would secure, 
by declining the forbidding task of self-control. We would 
shut ourselves out from all those high pleasures which result 
from doing our duty, and making others happy; we would 
exclude ourselves from the enjoyments of mutual affection 
and esteem, for who can love the selfish, except with the love 
of pity, and whom do the selfish love?—we subject ourselves 
to the uneasiness of the dissocial passions, and provoke dislike 
to which, meanwhile, we become immoderately sensitive. 
And all this, for what? That we may indulge propensities 
which each indulgence makes more craving, and therefore 
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more sure of numerous future disappointments, more wilful to 
overrate their importance, and in all respects less prepared to 
bear them. And all this we do, to escape the irksomeness of 
self-control. 

Yes, my hearers; let us be satisfied, that what we call self- 
indulgence, only makes self-tormentors. Of its nature it 
tends to form a temper keenly susceptible of unhappiness, and 
unsusceptible of enjoyment. Let not then even them whom 
providence has distinguished by riches, power, or any other 
of the coveted advantages of life, so far mistake the nature of 
their privilege as to value it as the means of self-indulgence. 
They can only do it at their ers nay with the forfeiture of 
their peace. Providence has linked happiness in indissoluble 


bonds with what some have blindly taken for its enemy,—self- 
control. There is no prosperity so unmingled, no distress so 
unredeemed as to divorce them. I do not say that to be self- 
denying is to place our peace beyond the reach of events. It 
has not pleased the divine wisdom, that any circumstances 
or any attainments should place it on such an eminence in this 
world. If any man could thus emancipate himself wholly 


from the influences of this world, to him it would thencefor- 
ward cease to be a world of trial. But I do say, that, place 
a man inany condition, and he is far happier in that condition 
with the habit of self-denial, notwithstanding all the sacrifices 
which it compels, than he would be with the habit of self-in- 
dulgence, notwithstanding all the immunities which it secures; 
and that the only way to make sure of the greatest amount of 
happiness which any given condition admits, is to be ready for 
all sacrifices for which duty in the present, or in altered cir- 
cumstances may call; for, as to happiness, the more we know, 
the more completely are we satisfied, that it consists not in 
favorable circumstances, which we cannot control, and in 
which we as mischievously as vainly place it, but in the state 
of the mind, which we have the power to regulate. It is im- 
possible to bring our possessions up to the measure of our de- 
sires. It is possible to bring our desires down to the measure 
of our possessions. I maintain that in the strictest trials of prin- 
ciple, in cases where the testimony of a good conscience was 
to be purchased only at extreme cost of peril, privation, suf- 
fering, nay, where the alternative was, as it often has been, 
between fidelity, with a disgraceful (so called) and torturin 
death, and cowardice with safety, the martyr, with his pr 
integrity unsullied, has been happier, I do not say in prospect, 
but in actual experience, than the apostate with his worthless- 
ness and shame. For he has felt the most nervous strength 
42 
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of his nature. ‘The consciousness of the noblest indepen- 
dence, of a spirit kindred with pure excellence, has been his. 
Such is the spirit, tried in circumstances of the utmost hard- 
ship, and found more than equal to the demands of these, 
which under all circumstances is most effectual to make its 
possessor happy. Shown forth in the more common course 
of life, its effect speaks for itself, in language not to be mista- 
ken. Who isthe contentedman? Who but he, be he rich or 
poor, famous or unknown, a king or a slave, it matters not,— 
who has taught himself moderation by self-control. Who is 
it that is no subject for anxiety or alarm, who “is not afraid of 
sudden fear, neither of the desolation of the wicked, when it 
cometh?” Who but he whom we call self-possessed, or the 
man who has his powers under too good government to per- 
mit them to desert him when he needs them most? Who isit, 
that is uniformly serene and cheerful, whose mind has a peren- 
nial vigor and alacrity like that which in the body is observed 
to belong to mere health, that is to the just and co-operative 
action of every function? He who by the proper regimen, 
by restraining each of its powers within its rightful province 
and due limits, takes care to keep his mind in health. This 
is equanimity, this is tranquillity of mind, when the proper ba- 
lance, boundaries, and proportions of all its faculties and dis- 
positions is preserved; and to preserve these, is the office of 
self-control. Who is prepared, as occasion presents itself, to 
reap all the happy fruits of great enterprises, and great achieve- 
ments? He, as we have before seen at length, who has first 
established a dominion over himself. Who has gone up to the 
source of that delicious pleasure which the exercise of the 
social affections yields?’ Who is ready to every good word 
and work, to every office of gentleness and bounty, every 
emotion of sympathy, every thought of candor? He who 
in his careful consideration of others, is capable of forgetting 
himself; who holds in durance the dissocial feelings whose 
irregularities might molest them; who harbors no unreason- 
able selfish purpose to come in conflict with their interests; 
who can summon, when need arises, all his capacities of use- 
fulness to their service by the power of self-control. Such a 
principle is it of happiness in the individual. But carry it fur- 
ther. Conceive of it as the spirit of intercourse in a larger or 
smaller community. Suppose it to be the animating spirit of 
human society at large, aud how different a world from what 
It 1s, would this world of ours become! It is our selfishness 
that makes our strife of every kind, from the wars and fight- 
ings that desolate nations, down to the wrangling of contested 
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interests, and the heart-burnings of offended pride. ‘Teach 
men but the same care to deny themselves as they now take 
in denying others, and the axe would be laid at the prolific 
root of bitterness. Make self-denial any where the spirit of 
domestic intercourse, and whatan image of Heaven does that 
family present! No indulging of capricious tastes, no jealou- 
sy of little preferences, or suspicions of their not existing, no 
tenacious pride of opinion, no consulting of exclusive person- 
al convenience, no selfish claim for kindnesses, nor selfish 
backwardness to render them, no assertion of the rights of 
self in a harsh tone, or a clouded countenance, but every un- 
amiable feeling subdued in each, and content, serenity, disin- 
terestedness, the temper of all, here would be an exhibition of 
the legitiinate effects of the spirit of self-control, the spirit of 
the Gospel, fit to make us admire and love it as it deserves. 
Would we then, my hearers, be followers of Jesus? He has 
taught us that the condition is a life of self-denial. A strict 
task indeed is set us, but nowhere, except in executing it, can 
we, now or hereafter, find rest for our souls. Would we fol- 
low our Lord in his unspotted purity, would we learn of him 
who was meek and lowly? We have need to deny ourselves, 
for passion and pride will not permit us to pursue that path 
without a contest. Would we follow him in his all-embracing 
benevolence? We have first to deny many a prejudice, many 
a narrow party feeling, perhaps many a resentment. Would 
we follow him in his unwearied activity? The first step we 
must take is to discard our love of ease. Would we catch 
his elevated spirit of filial trust? We have a will too often 
opposed to the divine, which requires first to be brought into 
subjection. Would we imitate him in his sublime devotion to 
the service of God, and the best interests of man? We must 
acquire the power by breaking from the tyranny of self. 
Would we obtain some resemblance to his lovely gentleness 
and serenity? We have first a host of turbulent spirits within 
to deny and fetter. Would we follow our Lord to the man- 
sions which he has gone to prepare? “If any man will go 
after him” thither, “let him deny himself;” for “there shall in 
no wise enter therein, anything that defileth, neither whatso- 
ever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie.” In truth, my 
hearers, as any one may see, there is given us in this precept 
no trivial work to do. Ihave said, that it was a task which 
makes happy in the performance, so graciously are the pro- 
mises of this life and of that which is to come, connected; but 
I have not pretended that it is a task easy to perform. Ease 
is not the Christian’s condition, and ought not te be his wish. 
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The “victory that overcometh the world,” is only to be ob- 
tained in the fight of faith, and “good fight” as it is, he who 
enlists himself for it, should know that he must endure hard- 
ship, as a good soldier. Itis not a few struggles, which will 
complete the conquest we must aim at. We must arm us for 
the conflict, with the high courage that looks for nothing but 
victory, and at the same time, the steadfastness which will 
not be disheartened by one defeat. We must put forth all the 
power with which we are already invested, and look for added 
strength to that grace of God, which alone is sufficient for us. 
Like every other habit, that of self-denial, to be cultivated ef- 
fectually, needs to be cultivated not by intermitted, but by ha- 
bitual discipline, and not by efforts on great emergencies only, 
but by exercise on trivial occasions, and in little things. Fi 
nally, in this, as in other tasks of duty, let us “bear one anoth- 
er’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of love.” Personal as this 
discipline needs must be, still it is capable of being greatly faci- 
litated and forwarded, by approbation, encouragement, exam- 
ple. Friend should excite friend to it, and they who possess 
amply the means of self-indulgence, should let their light shine 
before others, showing that it is in no such character that they 
prize those means. With them on whom the eyes of the 
community are set, will lie a heavy account, if their private 
self-abandonment discredit their public virtues; and parents, 
let them not dare to forget, what a charge they have in the 
formation of the youthful mind. If they are weak, their affec- 
tious make it painful to them to inure it to restraint; but if 
they have compassion, let them think and feel that the indul- 
gence which qualifies so ill for the condition of human life, or 
for that future happiness which is adapted and promised to 
none but a well regulated mind, is the thing the furthest pos- 
sible from real tenderness. Let their ambition and their en- 
deavor for their children be, not that they may obtain the 
doubtful glory and advantage of ruling others, but that they 
may obtain the harder and far happier conquest over them- 
selves. For “he that thus overcometh,” said the same Lord 
who gave the precept in our text, “I will not blot out his 
name out of the book of life, but I will confess his name be- 
fore my Father, and before his angels.” “Him that over- 
cometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God, and will 
grant him to sit with me on my throne, even as I also over- 
came, and am set down with my Father on his throne.” 
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Art. I1—IS PRAYER A FIT WEAPON OF ATTACK! 





BY REV. J. F. CLARKE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Tuts question was suggested to me by incidents which I 
will endeavor to narrate exactly as they occurred. I. was 
passing up the Ohio river on a beautiful summer’s day during 
the past season. ‘Through the hours of sunlight, the boat had 
been moving on through successive changes of the richest 
scenery, for the constant bending of the stream diversifies the 
landscape every moment. As we pass round a point, under 
the shadow of the overhanging forest, the silver river lies 
spread out, like a lake in the bosom of hills, whose tints run 
through a gradation of color, from a burning green to a pale 
blue, and whose outlines present an equal variety of form. 
All was lovely, all peaceful m nature—man’s spirit alone was 
out of harmony with the scene. For, on this occasion, as had 
frequently happened before, my ear was pained, and my heart 
sickened, by the continual recurrence of oaths and profane 
language, in the conversation carried on by the crew, and 
also by the passengers. Senseless and wicked as this prac- 
tice is everywhere, it is less revolting amid the works of man 
than in the midst of the creation of God. It is then like blas- 
pheming the Almighty to his face. 

Day wore by, and night came on. The darkened water 
received and mirrored the crimson sunset. With ceaseless 
clang the boat sped along, breaking the smooth surface into 
rolling curves. Soon, the “woods on the shore grew dim”— 
lights appeared glittering here and there among the hills— 
occasionally we passed the fire of a flat-boat with its inverted 
reflection in the water, the boat itself being shrouded in the 
dark shadow of the hills. In unclouded majesty the host of 
heaven rolled above us, and 
“The pale cold planets smiled 


a. their image, doubled in the surface 
Of the proud element which rose to meet them.” 





After witnessing this scene for a time, and that, I trust, not 
without inward profit, I retired tomy berth. Before plunging 
into the dark world of sleep, which is the shadowy brother of 
death, | think it proper to compose the soul by prayer. Day 
and its labors draw down the soul and contaminate it, and it is 
fit that it should be purified and made at peace with its God, 
when going into the solitude of dreams. It is a pity that we 
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should so often wear out our strength and power as to be 
too tired to render this sacrifice at evening. But as to the 
manner of prayer, that is comparatively unimportant. I think 
it is Coleridge who says— 


Before myself to sleep I lay, 

It has not been my wont to pray, 
With folded arms, or bended knees, 
But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to rest compose. 


I was already falling asleep, when I was aroused by con- 
fused sounds from the cabin. Although a small boat, we had 
our cabins on the upper deck, the gentlemen’s separated from 
the ladies’, as usual, bya door. In the lower part of our cabin, 
some men were playing cards for money, and various excla- 
mations, common at such times, were freely uttered by them. 
A different sound, however, was soon added to this. From 
the ladies’ cabin, of which the door stood open, the voice of 
prayer was lifted up audibly. The sounds from the gaming 
table subsided into smothered remarks and suppressed laughter. 
In spirit, I united with the worthy man who was leading the 
devotions, till he had concluded them. A few night-capped 
heads were thrust out through the red curtains at the cabin’s 
sides to see what was going on, and again pulled back. The 
door was shut, and the gambling and imprecations re-com- 
menced, and I turned over, to ask myself whether this prayer 
would have a good or bad effect. There seemed to me to be 
much to be said on both sides. 

Disgusted as I had been with the profaneness on board the 
boat during the day, I could not but sympathise with the pious 


courage which thought it good to say a word also for God and 
religion. As Milton says— 


I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 


When the worldly man, and the infidel is not ashamed to 
rail against the truth, shall the Christian be ashamed to speak 
a word in its favor. Is not this the conduct of a Peter, who 
would deny his master, for fear the maid-servants should laugh 
at him? ‘The Devil has his servants here to serve him openly, 
shall not God be as well off? And when one is found who 
dares take a stand on that side, shall those of his own house- 
-_ join with the worldlings and scoffers in condemning him 

or it! 

But then, on the other side, it might be said, that no good, 
enly harm, could come of a prayer at such an unsuitable time 
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and place—that those who heard it, would only be induced to 
scoff, and be hardened in iniquity by it. 

To which again, it could be replied, that such would be per- 
haps the apparent effect, but that an impression might be made 
on the conscience which would bring forth its fruits at some 
future time. And besides, how could Christianity ever be 
carried among those who need it most,—that is, the most cor- 
rupt and wicked—if we waited till they were in a proper 
frame of mind to listen. They are never ina proper state of 
mind. You must preach the word, in season and out of sea- 
son, if you mean to get any fruit among such as these. 

But there is one consideration, so important, that it seemed 
to me to decide the question at once. This is the command 
of Jesus, that we should nor pray to be seen of men, but that 
we should go into our closets, and pray to the Father in secret. 
This is plain and positive. Now, in the present case, it seems 
evident that the preacher in the cabin was praying to be seen 
orheard of men. Notto be sure, as the Pharisees prayed, to 
get the admiration of men; but to do good—yet after all, the 
object which he addressed, was not God, but the listening 
gamblers in the other room. He had them in his mind, he 
meant to impress ¢hem—he was not addressing himself singly 
and solely to the Almighty, and feeling himself alone in His 
presence. 

And this brings us to the question with which we began. 
Is prayer a fit weapon of attack? Is it, in any case, proper 
to pray at the people, as the phrase goes, and the thing is? Is 
it right to pray for the purpose of producing an impression on 
those who hear your prayer? For instance, when some 
young man or woman happens to be staying in your family, 
is it right to pray particularly at them, pte. them by 
name, or in some other way, when you never think of pray- 
ing for them when they are away? Is this sincere, Christian 
prayer? I really think not. I cannot think this the true wor- 
ship, in Spirit and Truth, which the Father seeks. Yet every 
one who is acquainted at all with Religious Tactics, knows 
how common is this practice. There are many who seem to 
regard prayer as the true sword of the spirit, the real weapon 
of attack, quick and powerful to pierce the conscience. But 
the Bible tells us differently, that the Word of God is the true 
instrument by which to lay bare the sinner’s subterfuges, and 
dislodge his errors. It is by the power of Truth that we 
should produce conviction—by conversation and argument— 


using the arms which Scripture gives us—by personal contact 
with the individual’s thoughts and feelings—this seems to be 
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the true way. But there is many a man who would never 
dare to converse with another on personal religion; who 
would not think of undertaking to convince him; who will rea- 
dily drop on his knees in his presence and pray that he may 
be converted. Now, why isthis? Perhaps this is the reason, 
that it is much easier to pray against a man’s errors, than to 
prove that he is wrong. You can say what you choose in 
prayer, without fear of dispute or answer. 

I do not think that Jesus Christ ever made use of prayer as 
a weapon of attack. In the presence of the multitude he 
preached and taught, but he went into a mountain apart, or 
crossed the lake into the desert region to pray, and there he 
spent whole nights alone in communion with God. He once 
prayed in the presence of his eleven disciples, after the supper 
and before his death, but that prayer was evidently addressed 
to God, and not to them, for with their imperfect knowledge 
at that time, its highly spiritual meaning must have been lost 
upon them. And again, just afterward, in the garden, he took 
three of them with him while he went apart to pray. But 
his simple petition was only that the cup might pass from him 
if possible. This could not have been meant to act upon 
them. 

I would be very loath to damp at all, the flame of Christian 
zeal, by these remarks. There is little enough effort made, 
Heaven knows, to rouse sinners from their lethargy. We are 
ready enough to fold our arms and think this measure impru- 
dent, and that one useless, and that the other will do no good. 
Of those people who use the means now spoken of, to convert 
souls to Christ, I bear them record, that they have a zeal for 
God; but I think it is not according to knowledge. And if 
not, why then it will never answer. We must be willing to 
obey Christ, and use right means for a good end. 





Arr. I1].—RELIGIOUS USE OF THE WORD COVENANT. 





BY REV. CONVERS FRANCIS, WATERTOWN, MASS. 





In theological writing, and in the instructions of the pulpit, 
a great deal has been said about a covenant between God and 
man, either as individuals or as communities. This word oc- 
curs frequently in the Old testament, and sometimes in the 
New ;—so that it has become one of the most familiar terms in 
use, on religious subjects. But if we would maintain just and 
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reverent conceptions of the relation between God and his 
intelligent creation, we must take care not to be misled by 
this phraseology, into false or unworthy views. 

A covenant is an agreement between two parties, in which 
promises are made, or obligations entered into, on the one 
side, and conditions are required to be fulfilled on the other. 
In this sense, it would seem, a covenant is described as having 
been established between God and Abraham, and his descend- 
ants through him. The Lord, we are told, made a covenant 
with the “Zetich patriarch, in virtue of which the land of 
Canaan and other blessings were to be bestowed on him and 
his posterity, and he and they were required to obey the laws 
of God, and to observe certain practices as a pledge or seal on 
their part. In this representation, taken as a literal state- 
ment, it is obvious at first sight that there is something which 
does not harmonize with purely spiritual views of the Almigh- 
ty, and of his connection with man. ‘To conceive of Him as 
entering into a compact with an individual for certain purpo- 
ses, just as men enter into formal agreements to bind one 
another to good faith, and to the fulfilment of their promises, 
seems incongruous with the elevated ideas we are taught to en- 
tertain of the Universal Father, as a Being who governs the 
world by the established laws of infinite Wisdom and unfailing 
Bahebehignel 

But is this way of speaking, the description of a literal fact? 
Is it not rather a mode of representing the process of the spe- 
cial providence of Jehovah, growing out of the very imperfect 
ideas, which prevailed in the earliest ages of the world, and 
transmitted by the usages of language to subsequent ages? It 
is difficult for us, without considerable effort, to apprehend the 
reality of the fact, that mankind have not always thought and 
spoken on religious subjects, as strong minds, illuminated by 
the broad light of arma would teach us to think and 
— at the present day. But it is very important that we 
should apprehend the reality of this fact, if we would not put 
such a construction on the language of the Bible, as to author- 
ize false general views of religion. In order to arrive at true 
results, we must in some cases go back, in imagination, to a 
period of rudeness and ignorance, if not of barbarity. So in 
the instance before us, we must revert to a time, when the 
ideas of God, of his government and proceedings, seem to 
have been coarsely fashioned, as to their expression at least, 
from the doings and customs of men. This mode of concep- 
tion is indeed quite prevalent in the minds of the great mass of 
the community even at the present day, under the light of the 
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Gospel :—how much more common and deeply fixed must it have 
been, as a matter of course, in that rude infancy of the world, 
when men were disposed to think that God was “altogether 
such an one as themselves.” 

Do we not find an illustration of this tendency in the sub- 
ject now before us? The particular providence and special 
guidance of God, were directed towards the Jewish patriarch 
for a specific purpose. He was to be.the founder of a family, 
the head of a nation, among whom the knowledge of the 
unity and the true worship of Jehovah, were to be preserved 
in the world. They were to be the channel, through which 
the elementary principles of a pure religion were to be con- 
veyed, and diffused at length in a better form. Such, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ancient dispensation, was the fact. 
Now, how was this fact represented? for the fact itself, and the 
mode of representing it, we must remember, are two quite 
different things. It was represented, probably by the patri- 
arch himself; certainly it is by the historian, under the form or 
idea of a covenant, or compact. And this was very natural. 
It is doubtless a representation taken wholly from human 
things, and transferred to divine. But what else was to be 
expected? The Hebrew patriarch conceived things in heaven 
to resemble things on earth. As he himself was a prince, or 
emir, among men, such he might conceive Jehovah to be in the 
spiritual world, only with those larger powers, and that more 
exalted dignity, which belonged to his celestial nature;—and 
as he himself entered into agreements, or compacts, with the 
neighboring princes and emirs, or as one man would do this 
with another, so he might naturally enough represent God to 
his own mind, and to the minds of his family, as establishing 
a covenant with mutual pledges and promises, for a definite 
purpose. At that time, the ideas of divine justice and good- 
ness were not sufficiently clear and supersensuous to rise to 
the abiding persuasion, that God, from the very nature of his 
unalterable attributes, would deal with men in faithfulness and 
mercy, without the engagements of a contract. We may 
suppose that the Hebrew father represented his relation to 
Jehovah in the spirit of his age, as it might be expected to 
have been represented in that rude state of religious knowl 
edge and religious thought. His children would hear it spo- 
ken of as a covenant between two parties, by which the one 
was bound to bestow certain blessings, and the other to ren- 
der certain services, or to observe certain signs of obedience; 
and this mode of speaking, or this figure, so naturally borrow- 
ed from human doings, might easily become the established and 
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customary language of the chosen family. It was so, unques- 
tionably, when this portion of the patriarch’s history was re- 
corded, probably by a more ancient writer than Moses, whose 
account was incorporated into the Mosaic narrative. When 
God is described as speaking on this and other subjects, I sup- 
pose few will be disposed to understand it literally;—his 
speaking is simply a conceived expression of the relation be- 
tween Him and his people, according to the habitual notions 
of the time. It ought to be observed here, that our remarks 
do not at all invalidate the reality of the special providence 
and guidance of God, with regard to Abraham and his seed; 
they relate only to the mode in which that fact was repre- 
sented. 

The idea of a covenant between God and the venerated 
head of this family, being thus once established, seems to have 
become, and to have continued, a favorite idea among their 
descendants. We find it recurring in the history of Isaac 
and Jacob at asubsequent period. It appears again under the 
administration of Moses, especially in the solemn scene at 
Mount Sinai; and this profound legislator, inspired with the 
wisdom of heaven, availed himself of it to bind his people, 
in the bonds of fidelity and trust, to the God of their fathers. 
In the later periods of the Jewish history, it occurs frequent- 
ly, when their prophets and public teachers made use of it to 
impress on the minds of the nation a strong and deep sense of 
their obligation to be true to Jehovah. Thus the mode of rep- 
resenting the relation between God and their ancestor, which 
had its origin in ancient times, was extended in its use and 
significance during the whole history of that peculiar people. 

From this brief sketch of the origin and continued applica- 
tion of the idea of a covenant in the religious dispensation of 
the Jews, it will appear that the notion could probably have 
sprung up only in a period of rudeness and ignorance, when 
the prevalent conceptions of God and of his attributes were 
very inadequate, and borrowed from earthly things. It bears 
upon it the marks of such an origin, and could scarcely have 
been found in a community, whose minds had been disciplined 
to spiritual and elevated views of the Almighty Ruler of the 
Universe. As a figurative representation of the relations be- 
tween Jehovah and the Jewish nation, it was doubtless adapt- 
ed to act with powerful efficacy at a period, when more wor- 
thy and just views could hardly, if at all, find access to their 
minds. But if taken in a literal sense, as descriptive of an 
actual compact between God and his creatures, it is manifest- 
ly defective and unworthy; for, on the one hand, it represents 
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our Heavenly Father as bound to bestow blessings in conse- 
quence of an explicit agreement,—and this is a statement 
which enlightened reason instinctively rejects;—and on the 
other, it makes duties to God rest, so to speak, on a contract, 
instead of resulting, as they must, from the very nature of our 
condition, and from the obligation involved essentially in the 
connection between the finite and the infinite, between the 
creature and the Creator. 

Among the Jewish people, one unhappy effect at least re- 
sulted from the abuse of this notion. It strengthened, if it 
did not create, that feeling of exclusiveness, which became so 
deeply interwoven in their national character. Regarding 
themselves asa people separated from the rest of mankind by 
a special covenant vouchsafed to them on the part of Jehovah, 
they believed that they were under the shield of a compact, 
which shut out other nations from divine favor, and by which 
blessings were promised and pledged so wholly their own, that 
the covenant of God was as a wall of separation between 
them and the rest of the world, confining all the mercies of 
heaven to themselves. The influence of such a feeling, when 
strong and deep, must of course have been pernicious. It 
was so in fact, for never were a people more proudly exclu- 
sive than the Jews. Mistaking the purposes of Providence 
towards them, and not apprehending in its true nature the part 
they were designed to act, under God’s government, in the 
religious advancement of the human race, they came to deem 
themselves the only favorites of heaven. This feeling was 
manifested in allits strength, when Christianity appeared; for 
they set themselves against the Gospel, because it offered its 
blessings, not to them alone, but to all the sons of men,—be- 
cause it would not recognize their covenanted distinction,— 
and because it regarded the descendant of Abraham as no 
better entitled to the gift of God, than any other in the wide 
compass of the human family. 

Thus stood the idea of a covenant down to the time, when 
Jesus Christ appeared in the world on the errand of his 
Father’s mercy. But in the true character of that spiritual 
universality, which belonged to his blessed religion, he discard- 
ed the narrow and unworthy idea, by the very nature of that 
revelation of heaven’s wisdom, which he opened upon the 
world. He spoke of no covenanted mercies for a chosen 
people, no blessing contracted for between God and them, 
which other communities were not to share. He represented 
God as the Father of the human race, who was offering in- 
struction and grace to all his children, without distinction, and 
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without exclusion. The Jew and the Greek, the Barbarian 
and the Scythian, the bond and the free, the circumcised and 
the uncircumcised, the children of Abraham, and the heathen 
outcast,—all these were terms of distinction, which the Gos- 
1 of Christ did not know, and would not acknowledge. 
hey were all melted down, and Jost in the light of a religion, 
which recognized no privileges, but the privileges of goodness, 
no excellence but the excellence of the heart. “Think not to 
say within yourselves, we have Abraham for our father, for | 
say unto you, God is able of these stones to raise up children 
unto Abraham.” These words from the lips of Jesus, sounded 
strangely to a Jewish ear; for they put to shame the very 
thing, in which this people made their proud, but poor boast. 
The Apostles in their writings, make some use of the idea of 
a covenant with reference to the Gospel, and sometimes speak 
of the new dispensation in this character. This is peculiarly 
the case with Paul, whose education in the learning of the 
Jewish law, had accustomed him particularly to all Jewish 
modes of expressing religious ideas. But when the term in 
question was used with reference to Christianity, it was either 
because the phraseology was so customary in religious matters 
at the time, that a more distinct apprehension could be con- 
veyed to Jewish minds by the use of it,—or because it was 
deemed necessary to shew, that for every thing boasted of in 
the old dispensation, Christianity had something, to which 
similar language might be applied, but which was in fact far 
better, as where the sacred writer describes our. Saviour as 
the “mediator of a better covenant, established upon better 
romises.” The writers of the epistolary parts of the New 
estament, frequently adapted their instructions, or their mode 
of arguing, to the habits of thought or expression, which al- 
ready prevailed among their countrymen; that is, they some- 
times used Jewish phraseology with a Christian sense. This 
they have sometimes done, with respect to the word cove- 
nant, and have shewn the Jews that whatever might be the 
principles or the superiority, on which they valued themselves 
in consequence of the ancient promises and pledges given to 
their fathers, yet Christianity had far higher gifts, far better 
blessings to bestow,—that (if their own language must be used) 
it was a covenant for spiritual mercies to the family of man, 
not for national distinctions to a single people. ft is plain, 


that the phraseology in question, when used by the Christian 
writers, does not convey in the least degree, the narrow and 
exclusive idea of a compact. They took a word, which was 
in common use as a part of the religious language of their 
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country, and gave it a meaning appropriate to the new dis- 
pensation. Christianity was not a covenant in the sense of 
an agreement or compact. It was the form, in which God 
conveyed to man the blessings of spiritual light and freedom; 
it was truly a moral gift, and in no sense of the word, a con- 
tract. 

But let us look at some customary modes of speech and 
thought on religious subjects at the present day. It cannot 
be doubted, that many an error yet lingers, perhaps flourishes 
in the Christian world, which first had its root in Jewish con- 
ceptions, and has thence been transplanted to other lands and 
other times. This is no more than we might expect, when 
we remember that Judaism prepared the way for Christianity, 
and was intimately connected with it at its origin, and in its 
subsequent development. Some influences of the old Hebrew 
notion of an exclusive covenant between God, and some por- 
tions of mankind, may be traced in the creeds and the religious 
language of modern days. The clear and pure light of 
Christianity has not entirely banished a mode of thinking, 
which could be useful or proper only ata period of time when 
nothing better could be adapted to the understandings of men. 
The error, to which reference is here made, may be found 
more particularly in the views entertained concerning the or- 
dinances of our religion. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
not seldom regarded and spoken of as the signs or seals of a 
peculiar covenant between God and the human soul; and 
churches have what they call their articles of covenant. And 
that this language is not used in a merely figurative sense, is 
evident from the fact, that these outward rites of religion are 
understood to create a distinct and exclusive relation to God 
and to duty, so that by them men come under obligations dif- 
ferent and separate from their obligations as moral beings, as 
subjects of the divine government, or as receivers of the 
Christian dispensation. It seems to be thought, that they 
enter into a compact with the Almighty, by which they are 
bound to certain extraordinary responsibilities of sanctity, 
and by which, they feel assured, the Saviour of the Universe 
binds himself to bestow on them peculiar and discriminating 
favors,—so that the members of a church are the covenant 
people of God, guarded and fenced within their own enclo- 
sure in the spiritual world. Now, this is neither more nor 
less than the old Jewish notion foisted on Christianity, some- 
what disguised perhaps, but in substance the same. A little © 
reflection and a sound interpretation of Scripture, will con- 
vince us, that such a way of thinking cotta mistakes the 
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nature of the Christian ordinances. ‘They are not signs or seals 
of a religious compact, but simply outward modes of religious 
acknowledgment, or outward means of religious improvement. 
They do not create our obligations as such, but only present 
us with new incentives to Christian gratitude, and new helps 
to spiritual advancement and growth in grace. Our obligations, 
we must remember, have their foundation in the very nature 
of our condition as moral and accountable beings, gifted with 
reason, and illuminated by the light of heaven in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. They are immutable, being based on everlast- 
ing relations. We cannot enlarge or diminish them by chain- 
ing ourselves to human creeds or standards, nor by the 
observance of an outward form of religion which may quick- 
en and excite us to our Christian duty, and stir up and strength- 
en our pious feelings, but can do nothing more. In baptism 
we present ourselves or our children to receive the ancient 
token of adopting the name of Christians; and in the Lord’s 
Supper we commemorate, by the significant symbols appoint- 
ed by Christ, his services and sufferings, his life and death. 
No one, it seems to me, who looks at these institutions from 
the true point of view, can doubt that they are adapted to be 
exceedingly salutary and edifying. But still they are only 
the means of religion, not the source of religious obligation. 
We should pray and strive to improve by them; and if we use 
them aright, we shall improve by them. But we do not in 
them stipulate to do, or to be what we are required to do, and 
to be, by the very fact of being Christians, and the subjects of 
God’s government. If then, church covenants are framed in 
such a way, as to imply a compact between the Almighty and 
man, they do but embody in another shape, or revive the anti- 
quated Jewish conception. If any thing in this form must be 
had, it would be better to call them expressions of faith, or of 
religious duty, or by some equivalent name, rather than cove- 
nants,—since this term is exceedingly liable to leave wrong 
impressions, or to accustom us to false apprehensions. 

Remarks of a similar character might be made with respect 
to vows, which some individuals consider as a compact, into 
which they enter with God. If they concern those duties, 
which as moral beings, and as Christians, we are bound to per- 
form, then they are useless; if they are understood to create 
an obligation to other duties, they may be worse than useless, 
—they may be dangerous. 

The views now presented, if rightly understood, will lead 
us to true and spiritual conceptions of the relation, in which 
we stand to Him in whom “we live, and move, and have our 
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being.” From our thoughts concerning this relation, every 
thing that is narrow and exclusive,—every thing borrowed 
from the doings, or the passions that grow out of human im- 
perfection—should be utterly banished. We can enter into 
no stipulations or covenants with Infinite Goodness, and Infi- 
nite Power. We are the subjects of a government arranged 
for us by One, whose wisdom cannot err, whose justice can- 
not do wrong; and as such, we stand in our lot, as a portion 
of the vast system of things constituted by Knowledge which 
measures, and by Benificence which blesses, the universe. 
The child does not contract for the duties he owes to his father, 
nor for the favors he is to receive from him. No more can 
we do so with respect to our heavenly Father. Our relation 
to Him is one, in which we stand by the very fact of entering 
into existence as natural beings. His mercy is around us 
wherever we turn. His instructions are proclaimed to. us from 
the heavens above, and from the earth beneath, from our 
moral constitution, and from the Scriptures of truth. His 
justice is manifested in the world’s history, and in our own ex- 
perience. His promises and threatenings are announced in 
the laws of nature, and by the solemn voice of revelation. 
All these we know; under all these we are-born and live; all 
these have respect to us; and hence our duties, hence our ob- 
ligations, as subjects of the divine government. We do not 
assume or throw aside responsibleness at our pleasure. We 
came under it by the fact that we live, and that we enjoy 
moral privileges and spiritual blessmgs; and we can no more 
shake it off, than we can shake off our being. We do not 
enter into an agreement, and become one of the parties to a 
covenant. It is our condition, our very constitution, to be 
bound to render to God all the service, which reason and his 
revealed will require, and no act of ours can create or modify 
these requirements. God will do for us, without any covenant, 
whatever Wisdom and Goodness determine as best to be done 
forus. Of that we are fully assured, and we want no more. 
We can expect or demand no pledge of God’s favor, except 
what we find in the arrangements of his Omnipotence and 
Mercy, and in the instructions of his Spirit; but that is enough, 
largely, abundantly enough. The pledge is written in broad 
and beautiful characters, not to be mistaken, on his works and 
in his word; it is written in the economy of his providence; 
it is written on the constitution and operations of nature; it 
is written on all that He gives us, every hour we breathe and 
act; it is written in all the inwardness of the spiritual being, 
in that imperishable soul which bears His image; it is written, 
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—more than all, and better than all,—in that volume of hea- 
venly instruction, by which we are made wise unto salvation, 
and in the pages of which ever shines the light of the upper 
world. Here are the pledges that God loves us, cares for us, 
and would educate us to “the inheritance of saints in light.” 
Shall we not rest on these, and “press on to the prize of our 
high calling?” Shall we look for covenanted mercies, which 
are not found here, and by which we may enclose ourselves 
on some ——s appropriated spot in the spiritual world, 
separate from our fellows? No, the bow of mercy spans the 
broad arch over us,—the assurance that God will not forget 
to be gracious, and the remembrancer that we must work hard 
while the day lasts, in the tasks of improvement and duty. 
Here is our covenant; and what other can we want? 





A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 


FRAGMENT OF A LETTER TO A STUDENT OF DIVINITY. 


~ * * . * 


I skE you in some country town 

On snug four hundred settled down, 
And saving from your salary 
What little surplus there may be, 

To buy your wife a Christmas gown. 


I see you thro’ the rain, the snow, 

Heat, cold, and mud, unwearied go 

To visit every home of wo, 
Sustain each drooping head; 

Or when the mortal lies below, 
Weep o’er the humble dead. 


I see the fire; the cottage room, 
Now all alight, and now all gloom, 
As rise the flames or fall; 
The simple meal; the honey comb; 
The bread and butter, made at home ;— 
And you the lord of all. 


I see the circle gather round, 

I hear the silence so profound, 

As bending, reverent, to the ground, 
You pour the living prayer :— 
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I see to rest your prattlers led, 
With swimming eyes, back-turning head; 
And when another hour is fled, 
At nature’s call, you haste to bed, 
And I am with you there ;— 
In other scenes and spheres you seem, 
Of wider usefulness you dream, 
And thirst for nobler care. 


In unseen worlds far, far away, 

Your accents pour increasing day, 
And still Chaotic strife; 

Your fingers mould the plastic clay ; 
You breathe the breath of life. 


The mists that linger now within; 

Passion, and Ignorance, and Sin, 
Are past; another birth 

Empowers you, with a deeper joy, 

To make your every day’s employ 
The miracles of Earth. 


Light, from the Fountain of all light, 
Has reached thy blinded spirit’s sight, 
Broke thro’ the earthly clods; 
The hope, the instinct of thy soul 
Is satisfied; to grasp the Whole, 
To gain all knowledge, all control, 
And be indeed, like God. 1, HP. 





Art. IV.—PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 


Philip Van Artevelde; a dramatic romance, in two parts, by 
Henry Taytor, Esa. “Dramatica Poesis est veluti Histo- 


ria spectabilis.” Bacon de Augmentis. Cambridge and 
Boston: James Munroe, & Co. 1835. 


These volumes have met with as warm a reception “as 
ever unripe author’s quick conceit,” to use Mr. Taylor’s own 
language, could hope or wish, and so deservedly that the 
critic’s happy task in examining them is to point out, not 
what is most to be blamed, but what is most to pate 
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With joy we hail a new poet. Star after star has been 
withdrawn from our firmament, and when that of Coleridge 
set, we seemed in danger of being left, at best to a gray and 
confounding twilight; but lo! a “ray of pure white light,” 
darts across the obscured depths of ether, and allures our 
eyes and hearts towards the rising orb from which it emanates. 
Let us tremble no more, lest our summer pass away without 
its roses, but receive our present visitor as the harbinger of a 
harvest of delights. 

The natural process of the mind in forming a judgment is 
comparison. The office of sound criticism is to teach that 
this comparison should be made, not between the productions 
of differently constituted minds, but between any one of these 
and a fixed standard of perfection. Nevertheless it is not 
contrary to the canon to take a survey of the labors of many 
artists with reference to one, if we value them, not according 
to the degree of pleasure we have experienced from them, 
which must always depend upon our then age, the state of 
the passions and relations with life, but according to the suc- 
cess of the artist in attaining the object he himself had in 
view. ‘To illustrate.—In the same room hang two pictures, 
Raphael’s Madonna, and Martin’s Destruction of Nineveh. 
A person enters capable of admiring both, but young, excitable, 
he is delighted with the Madonna, but probably far more so 
with the other, because his imagination is at that time more 
developed than the pure love for beauty which is the charac- 
teristic of a taste in a higher state of cultivation. He prefers 
the Martin, because it excites in his mind a thousand images 
of sublimity and terror, recalls the brilliancy of oriental his- 
torv, and the stern pomp of the old prophetic day, and rouses 
his mind to a high state of action, then as congenial with its 
wants as at a later day would be the feeling of contented ab- 
sorption, of perfect satisfaction with a production of the human 
soul, which one of Raphael’s calmly beautiful creations is fitted 
to cause. Now, it would be very unfair for this person to 
pronounce the Martin superior to the Raphael, because it 
then gave him more pleasure. But if he said, the one is inten- 
ded to excite the imagination, the other to gratify the taste; 
that which fulfils its object most completely must be the best, 
whether it give me most pleasure or no; he would be on the 
right ground, and might consider the two pictures relatively 
to one another, without danger of straying very far from the 
truth. 

This is the ground we would assume in a hasty sketch, 
which will not. we hope, be deemed irrelevant, of the most 
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prominent essays to which the last sixty years have given rise 
m the department of the work now before us, previous to 
stating our opinion of its merits. Many, we are aware, ridi- 
cule the idea of filling reviews with long dissertations, and 
say they only want brief accounts of such books as are com- 
ing out, by way of saving time. With such we cannotagree. 
We think the office of the reviewer is, indeed, in part, to 
point out to the public attention, deserving works which might 
otherwise slumber too long unknown on the booksellers’ 
shelves, but still more to present to the reader as large a clus- 
ter of objects round one point as possible, thus by suggestion, 
stimulating him to take a broader or more careful view of the 
subject than his indolence or his business would have per- 
mitted. 

The terms Classical and Romantic, which have so long di- 
vided European critics, and exercised so powerful an influence 
upon their decisions, are not much known or heeded among 
us, as, indeed, belles lettres generally cannot, in our busy state 
of things be important or influential, as among a less free, and 
more luxurious people, to whom the most important truths 
are proffered through those mdirect, but alluring mediums. 
Here, where everything may be spoken or written, and the 
powers that be, abused without ceremony on the very high- 
way, the Muse has nothing to do with dagger or bowl, hardly 
is the censor’s wand permitted to her hand. Yet is her lyre 
by no means unheeded, and if it is rather by refining our tastes, 
than by modelling our opinions that she influences us, yet is 
that influence far from unimportant. And the time is com- 
ing, perhaps in our days, we may (if war do not untimely 
check the national progress) even see and temper its beginning, 
when the broad West shall swarm with an active, happy, and 
cultivated population, when the South, freed from the incu- 
bus which now oppresses her best energies, shall be able to 
do justice to the resources of her soil, and of her mind—when 
the East, gathering from every breeze the riches of the old 
world, shall be the unwearied and loving agent to those re- 
gions which lie far away from the great deep, our bulwark 
and our minister. Then will the division of | labor be more 
complete—then will a surplus of talent be spared from the 
mart, the forum, and the pulpit—then will the fine arts assume 
their proper dignity, as the expression of what is highest and 
most etherial in the mind of a people. Then will our quar- 
ries be thoroughly explored, and furnish materials for statel 
fabrics to adorn the face of all the land, while our ports shall 
be crowded with foreign artists flocking to take lessons in the 
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school of American Architecture. ‘Then will our floral trea- 
sures be arranged into harmonious gardens, which, environi 
tasteful homes, shall dimple all the landscape. Then will our 
Alstons and our Greenoughs preside over great academies, 
and raised far above any need, except of giving outward form 
to the beautiful ideas which animate them, ornament from the 
exhaustless stores of genius, the marble halls where the peo- 
ple meet to rejoice, or to mourn, or where dwell those wise 
and good, whom the people delight to honor. Then shall mu- 
sic answer to, and exalt the national spirit, and the poet's 
brows shall be graced with the civic, as well as the myrtle 
crown. Then shall we have an American mind, as well as 
an American system, and no longer under the sad necessity 
of exchanging money for thoughts, traffic on perfectly equal 
terms with the other hemisphere. Then, ah! not yet! shall 
our literature make its own laws, and give its own watch- 
words; ¢id/ then we must learn and borrow from that of nations 
who possess a higher degree of cultivation, though a much 
lower one of happiness. 

The term classical, used in its narrow sense, implies a ser- 
vile adherence to the Unities, but in its wide and best sense, 
it means such a simplicity of plan, selection of actors and 
events, such judicious limitations on time and range of subject 
as may concentrate the interest, perfect the illusion, and make 
the impression most distinct and forcible. Although no advo- 
cates for the old French School, with its slavish obedience 
to rule, which introduces follies greater than those it would 
guard against, we lay the blame, not on their view of the 
drama, but on the then bigoted nationality of the French | 
mind, which converted the Mussulman prophet into a De Retz, 
the Roman princess into a French grisette, and infected the 
clear and buoyant atmosphere of Greece with the vapours of 
the Seine. We speak of the old French drama; with the 
modern we do not profess to be acquainted, having met with 
scarcely any specimens in our own bookstores or libraries, but 
if it has revolutionized with the rest of their literature, it is 
probably as unlike as possible to the former models. 

We shall speak of productions in the classical spirit first; 
because Mr. Taylor is a disciple of the other school, though 
otherwise, we should have adopted a contrary course. 

The most perfect specimens of this style, with which we 
are acquainted are the Filippo, the Saul, and the Myrrha of 
Alfieri, the Wallenstein of Schiller, the Tasso and the [phige- 
nia of Goethe. England furnishes nothing of the sort. e 
is too thoroughly Shakspearianized., 
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There is no higher pleasure than to see a genius of a wild, 
impassioned, many-sided eagerness, restraining its exuberance 
by its sense of fitness, taming its extravagance beneath the 
rule its taste approves, exhibiting the soul within soul, and the 
force of the will over all that we inherit. The abandon of 
genius has its beauty—far more beautiful its voluntary sub- 
mission to wise law.—A picture, a description has beauty, the 
beauty of life; these pictures, these descriptions arranged 
upon a plan, made subservient to a purpose, have a higher 
beauty, that of the mind of man acting upon life. Art is 
Nature, but nature, new modelled, condensed, and harmonized. 
We are not merely like mirrors to reflect our own times to 
those more distant. The mind has a light of its own, and by 
it illumines what it recreates. 

This is the ground of our preference for the classical school, 
and for Alfieri beyond all pupils of the school. We hold that 
if a vagrant bud of poesy, here and there be blighted by con- 
forming to its rules, our loss is more than made up to us by 
our enjoyment of plan, of symmetry, of the triumph of geni- 
us over multiplied obstacles. 

It has been often said that the dramas of Alfieri contrast 
directly with his character. This is, perhaps, not true; we do 
but see the depths of that volcano which, in early days boiled 
over so fiercely. ‘lhe wild, infatuated youth often becomes 
the stern, pitiless old man. Alfieri did but bend his surplus 
strength upon literature, and became a despot to his own 
haughty spirit, instead of domineering over those of others. 

_We have selected his three masterpieces, though he, to 
himself an inexorable critic, has shown no indulgence to his 
own works, and the least successful of those which remain to 
us, Maria Stuarda is marked by great excellence. 

_ Filippo has been so ably depicted in a work now well known, 
Carlysle’s Life of Schiller, that we need not dwell upon it. 
All the light of the picture, the softer feelings of the hapless 
Carlos and Elizabeth, is so cast as to make more visible the 
awing darkness of the tyrant’s perverted mind, deadened to 
all virtue by a false religion, cold and hopeless as the dun- 
geons of his own inquisition, and relentless as death. Forced 
by the magic wand of genius into the stifling precincts of this 
mind, horror-struck that we must sympathize with such a 
state as possible to humanity, we rush from the contempla- 
tion of the picture, and would gladly curtain it over in our 
hall of imagery forever. Yet stigmatize not our poet as a 
dark master, courting the shade, and hating the glad lights 
which love and hope cast upon human nature. The drama 
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has a holy meaning, a patriot moral, and we, above all, should 
reverence him, the aristocrat by birth, by education, and by 
tastes, whose love of liberty could lead him to such conclu- 
sions. 

In Saul, a bright rainbow rises by the aid of the sun of 
Righteousness above the commotion of the tempest. David, 
the faithful, the hopeful, combining the aesthetick culture, the 
winged inspiration of the poet with the noble pride of Israel’s 
chosen warrior, contrasts finely with the unfortunate Saul, 
his mind darkened and convulsed by jealousy, vain regrets and 
fear of the God he has forgotten how to love. The other 
three actors shade in the picture without attracting our atten- 
tion from the two principal personages. The Hebrew spirit 
breathes through the whole. The beauty of the lyric effu- 
sions is so generally felt, that encomium is needless; we shall 
only observe, that in them Alfieri’s style, usually so severe, 
becomes flexible, melodious, and glowing; thus we ma easily 
perceive what he might have done, had not the simplicity of 
his genius disdained the foreign aid of ornament upon its 
Doric proportions. 

Myrrha is, however, the highest exertion of his genius. 
The remoteness of time and mamners, the subject, at once so 
hackneyed, and so revolting, these great obstacles he seizes 
with giant grasp, and moulds them to his purpose. Cur souls 
are shaken to the foundation, all every-day Danviees fall with 
the great convulsion of passion. We sorrow, we sicken, we 
die with the miserable girl, so pure under her involuntary 
crime of feeling, pursued by a malignant deity in her soul’s 
most sacred recesses, torn from all communion with humanity, 
and the virtue she was framed to adore. The perfection of 
plan!—the matchless skill with which every circumstance is 
brought out. ‘The agonizing rapidity with which her misery 
“va camminando al fine !”—no! never was higher tragic power 
exhibited, never were love, terror, pity fused into a more 
penetrating draught!—Myrrha is a favorite acting play in 
Italy, a fact inconceivable to an English or American mind, 
for (to say nothing of other objections,) we should think such 
excess of emotion unbearable. But in those meridian climes, 
they drink deep draughts of passion too frequently to taste 
them as we do. 

We pass to works of far inferior power, but greater beauty. 
We have selected Iphigenia and Tasso as the most finished 
results of their author’s mature views of art. On his plays in 
the Romantic style, we shall touch in another place. If any 
one ask why we do not class Faust with either, we reply, that 
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is a work without a parallel, one of those few originals which 
have their laws within themselves, and should always be dis- 
cussed singly. 

The unity of plan in Iphigenia is perfect. There is one 
pervading idea. The purity of Iphigenia’s mind must be 
kept unsullied, that she may be a fit intercessor to the Gods 
in behalf of her polluted family. Goethe in his travels through 
Italy saw a picture of a youthful Christian saint, Agatha, we 
think. Struck by the radiant purity of her expression, he 
resolved his heathen priestess should not have one thought 
which could revolt the saint of the true religion. This idea 
is wonderfully preserved throughout a drama so classic in its 
colouring and manners. The happiest development of cha- 
racter, an interest in the denouement whichis only so far tem- 
pered by our trust in the lovely heroine, as to permit us to 
enjoy all the minuter beauties on our way, (this the breathless 
interest of Alfieri’s dramas hardly allows on a fourth or fifth 
reading,) exquisite descriptive touches, and expressions of 
sentiment, unequalled softness and harmony of style distin- 
guish a drama, not to be surpassed in its own department.— 

forquato Tasso is of inferior general, but greater particular 
beauty. The two worldly, the two higher characters with 
that of Alphonso, halting between, are shaded with equal de- 
licacy and distinctness. The inward turning imagination of 
the ill-fated bard, and the fantastic tricks it plays with life, 
are painted as only a poet’s soul of equal depth, of greater 
versatility could have painted them. In analysis of the pas- 
sions and eloquent description of their more hidden workings, 
some parts may vie with Rousseau; while several effusions of 
feeling are worthy of ‘l‘asso’s own lyre, with its “breaking 
heart-string’s tone.” The conduct of the piece being in per- 
fect accordance -with the plan, gives the satisfaction we have 
have mentioned in speaking of Raphael’s Madonna. 

Schiller’s Wallenstein does not strictly belong to this class, 
vet we are disposed to claim it as observing the unities of time 
and interest; the latter especially is entire, notwithstanding 
the many actors and side scenes whichare introduced. Num- 
berless touches of nature arrest our attention, bright lights are 
flashed across many characters, but our interest momently in- 
creasing is for Wallenstein, for the perversion—the danger— 
the ruin of that monarch soul—that falling son of the morn- 
ing. Even that we feel in Max with his celestial bloom of 
heart, in Thekla’s sweet trustfulness, is subsidiary. This work, 
generally known to the reader through Mr. Coleridge’s trans- 
lation, affords an imperfect illustration of our meaning. Miss 
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Baillie’s plays on the passions hold a middle place. Unity of 
purpose there is—no unity of plan or conduct. Bold, fine 
outline—very bud colouring. Profound, beautifully expressed 
reflections on the passions, utter want of skill in i 
them out—a thorough feeling, indeed, of the elements of tra- 
gedy, had but the vitalizing faculty been added. Her plays 
are failures, but since she has given us nothing else, we cannot 
but rejoice in having these. *Tis great pity that the authoress 
of De Montfort and Basil should not have attempted a narra- 
tive poem. 

Coleridge and Byron are signal instances how peculiar is 
the kind of talent required for the drama. One a philosopher, 
both men of great genius and uncommon mastery over lan- 
guage, both conversant with both sides of human nature, both 
considering the drama in its true light as one of the highest 
departments of literature, both utterly wanting in simplicity, 
pathos, truth of passion and liveliness of action—in that thril- 
ling utterance of heart to heart, whose absence here, no other 
excellence can atone for. Of Maturin and Knowles, we do 
not speak because theirs, though very good acting plays, are 
not, like Mr. 'Taylor’s, written for the closet; of Milman, be- 
cause not sufficiently acquainted with his plays. We would 
here pay a tribute to our countryman Hillhouse, whose Hadad, 
read ata very early age, we remember with much delight. 
Probably our judgment now might be different, but a work 
which could make so deep an impression on any age must have 
genius. We are sorry we have never since met it in any 
library or parlor, and are not competent to speak of it more 
particularly. 

It will be seen, that Mr. Taylor has not attempted the sort 
of dramatic poetry which we consider the highest, but has 
laboured in that which the great wizard of Avon adopted, be- 
cause it lay nearest at hand to clothe his spells withal and 
consecrated it with his world-embracing genius to the (in our 
poor minds) no small detriment of his country’s taste. Hav- 
ing thus declared that we cannot grant him our very highest 
meed of admiration (though we will not say that he might not 
win it if he made the essay,) we hasten to meet him on his 
own ground. “Dramatica Poesis est veluti Historia specta- 
bilis,” is his motto, taken from Bacon, who formed his taste 
on Shakspeare. We would here mention that Goethe’s ear- 
lier works, Goetz Von Berlichingen and Egmont are of this 
school—briiliant fragments of past days—ballads acted out, 
, —historical scenes and personages clustered round a hero, 
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and we have seen that his ripened taste preferred the form of 
Iphigenia and Tasso. 

We cannot too strongly express our approbation of the 
opinions maintained im a short preface affixed to this work. 

e rejoice to see a leader coming forward who is likely to 
unHemansize and unCornwallize literature. We too have 
been sick—we too have been intoxicated with words, till we 
could hardly appreciate thoughts—perhaps our present writ- 
ing shows traces of this Lower Empire taste; but we have 
sense enough left to welcome the English Phocion, who would 
regenerate public feeling. The candour and modest dignity 
of spirit with which these opmions are offered, charm us. 
The remarks upon Shelley, whom we have loved, and do still 
love passing well, brought truth home to us in a definite 
shape. With regard to the lowness of Lord Byron’s standard 
of character, everything, indeed, has been said which could 
be, but not as Mr. Taylor has said it, and we opine that his 
refined and gentle remarks will find their way to ears which 
have always been deaf to the harsh sarcasms unseasoned by 
wit which have been current on this topic. 

Our author too, notwithstanding his modest caveat, has acted 
upon his principles, and furnished a forcible illustration of their 
justice. For dignity of sentiment, for simplicity of manner, 
for truth to life, never infringing on respect for the Ideal, we 
look to such a critic, and we are not disappointed. 

The scene is laid in Ghent, in the fourteenth century. The 
Flemish mobocracy are brought before us with a fidelity and 
animation surpassing those displayed in Egmont. ‘Their bar- 
barism, and the dissimilar, but not inferior barbarism, of their 
would-be lords, the bold, bad men, the shameless crime,and brain- 
less tumult of those days, live before us. Amid these clashing 
elements moves Philip Van Artevelde, with the presence, not of 
a God, but of a great man, too superior to be shaken, too un 
derstanding to be shocked by their rude jarrings. He becomes 
the leader of his people, and despite pestilence, famine, and 
their own untutored passions, he leads them on to victory 
and power. 

In the second part we follow Van Artevelde from his zenith 
of glory to his decline. The tarnishing influence of pros- 
perity on his spirit, and its clear radiance again in adversity, 
are managed as the noble and well-defined conception of the 
character deserves. 

The boy king and his courtly intriguing counsellors, are as 
happily portrayed as Vauclaire and the fierce commonalty 


e ruled, or resisted with rope or sword, as the case might 
demand. 
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The two loves of Van Artevelde are finely imagined as 
types of the two states of his character. Both are lovely 
—the one, how elevated! the other, how pity-moving in 
her loveliness!—On the interlude of Elena, we must be allow- 


ed to linger fondly, though the author’s self condemn our 
taste. 


We are no longer partial to the machinery of portents and 
presentiments. Wallenstein’s were the last we liked, but 
Van Artevelde’s make good poetry, and have historical vouch- 
ers. ‘They remind us of those of Fergus Mac Ivor. 

We shall extract a speech of Van Artevelde’s in which a 
leading idea of the work is expressed. 


‘“«Father-- 
So! with the chivalry of christendom 
I wage my war—no nation for my friend, 
Yet in each nation having hosts of friends. 
The bondsmen of the world, that to their lords 
Are bound with chains of iron, unto me 
Are knit by their affections. Be it so. 
From kings and nobles will I seek no more 
Aid, friendship or alliance. With the poor 
I make my treaty, and the heart of man 
Sets the broad seal of its allegiance there, 
And ratifies the compact. Vassals, serfs, 
Ye that are bent with unrequited toil, 
Ye that have whitened in the dungeon’s darkness 
Through years that know not change of night and day— 
Tatterdemalions, lodgers in the hedge, 
Lean beggars with raw backs and rumbling maws, 
Whose poverty was whipped for starving you,— 
I hail you my auxiliars and allies, 
The only potentates whose help I crave! 
Richard of England, thou hast slain Jack Straw, 
But thou hast left unquenched the vital spark 
That set Jack Straw on fire. The spirit lives; 
And as when he of Canterbury fell, 
His seat was filled by some no better clerk, 
So shall John Ball that slew him be replaced.” 


Fain would we extract Van Artevelde’s reply to the 
French envoy—the oration of the dying Van den Bosch in 
the market-place of Ypres, the last scene between the hero 
and the double-dyed dastard and traitor, Sir Fleureant of 
Heurlee, and many, many more, had we but verge enough. — 

We have purposely avoided telling the story as is usual in 
an article of this kind, because we wish that every one should 
buy and read Van Artevelde, instead of resting content with 
the canvass side of the carpet. 
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A few words more, and we shall conclude these, we fear, 
already too prolonged remarks. We would compare Mr. 
Taylor with the most applauded of living dramatists, the 
Italian Alessandro Manzoni. 

To wide and accurate historical knowledge, to purity of 
taste, to the greatest elevation of sentiment, Manzoni unites 
uncommon lyric power, and a beautiful style in the most beau- 
tiful language of the modern world. The conception of both 
his plays is striking, the detached beauties of thought and 
imagery, are many, but where are the life, the glow, the ex- 
citing march of action, the thorough display of character 
which charm usin Van Artevelde! We dive at Ghent and . 
Senlis: we think of Italy. Van Artevelde dies—and our 
hearts die with him.—When Elena says—“The body—Oh!” 
we could echo that “long funereal note,” and weep as if 
the sun of heroic nobleness was quenched from our own hori 
zon. “Carmagnola, Adelchis die’—we calmly shut the book 
and think how much we have enjoyed it. Manzoni can deep- 
ly feel goodness and greatness, but he cannot localize them in 
the contours of life before our eyes. His are capital sketches 
—poems of a deep meaning, but this—yes! this 7s a drama. 

e cannot conclude more fitly, nor inculcate a precept on 
the reader more forcibly thanin Mr. Taylor’s own words, 
with a slight alteration. “To say that I admire him is to ad- 
mit that | owe him much; for admiration is never thrown 
away upon the mind of him who feels it, except when it is 
misdirected or blindly indulged. There is, perhaps, nothing 
which more enlarges or enriches the mind, than the dispost- 
tion to lay it genially open to impressions of pleasure, froin 
the exercise of every species of talent; nothing by which it 
is more impoverished than the habit of undue depreciation. 
What is puerile, pusillanimous, or wicked, it can do us no good 
to admire; but let us admire all that can be admired Tithout 
debasing the dispositions, or stultifying the understanding.” 
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NEW-ENGLAND EMIGRATION WESTWARD. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY, CAMBRIDGE MASS. 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1835.—BY EPHRAIM PEABODY. 


Wuen Greece was summoned to her festivals, 
Her children came, not only from the land, 
Beleaguer’d by the A/gean’s rocky walls.— 

From plains by mild Sicilian breezes fann’d, 
From golden cities neath an Asian sun, 

Valleys, the Nile had from the desert won, 

And from the exile shores where breaks and moans 
The stormy Bosphorus, came up her sons. 

All were her children, and the chronicle 

Of her and their own glory, though it fell, 
Feebly, from lips untouched by song, and marr’d 
By many a far and strange provincial word, 

She pardoned for its truth, and unreproving heard. 


Two thousand years;—and lo! another Greece 
Uprisen and ramparted by hills and seas. 

A northern Greece !—behind that main where shone— 
So poets feigned—on blessed lands, the sun, 

When with the pomp of twilight round him furl’d 

He left a guilty and a troubled world. 

A Christian Greece !--a soul—a power among 

The nations, like the sun in heaven hung. 





And from thy rocky heights, New-England! streams,— 
Not such as washed the roots of Helicon 

Shining between its groves in silver gleams, 

Or laving the Apollo’s altar stone,— 

But streams of power and vigorous life have flow’d 
To water the fair valleys of our God. 

And sons of thine, New-England! scattered wide, 
As from a bursting quiver, to abide 

*Neath alien skies, look back upon this day, 

This place, made holy by life’s morning ray, 

And will so long as life within them burn, 

To this, their ne’er forgotten Argos, turn. 


Already it is history. We may tell 

Of what the fathers did. The chronicle 

Of their renown is with us, and their name 

Kept in the sacred charge of death and fame. 

Trace we her wanderers who issued forth 

To lay in distant valleys, deep and wide, 

An empire’s base—with an unpeopled earth 

“Before them, where to choose, and Providence their guide.” 
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Morn on the Alleghanies! on their side 
Crossing a rocky promontory’s brow, 
That juts out o’er the wilderness below, 
A band of emigrants may be descried. 
Dawn on the mountains! Gloriously the morn 
Purples along the East. The stars are shorn 
And struggle forward with thin rays and white, 
Then fade and vanish in the advancing light. 
O’er the far forest-line, the herald beams 
Of morning upward blaze in rushing streams, 
And the imperial sun, as he ascends, 
His sceptred rays extends 
To the far summits that to heaven aspire, 
And at the touch they glow with heaven’s own fire. 
The awaking mountain breezes lift 
The mists that hang in the deep vales, and drift 
Their folds, now fiery, and now dark, aloft— 
They rise, scattered and thin and soft— 
The incense of these mountain altars—to the clear, 
Blue dome of heaven, and disappear. 
Astouched by Prospero’s wand, a wide expanse 
Opens at once upon their backward glance ;— 
Fardown—a circling vale, wherein the might 
Of nations could do battle for a nation’s right ;— 
Around—heights over heights the vale embrace, 
Like levels round some vast arena’s space ;--- 
And far beyond, the clouds around them furled, 
Heaves each long mountain range---a rampart of the world. 





oh ae ~*~, 





Upon the naked promontory’s brow 

That overhung the wilderness below, 

The travellers paused to look upon the scene. 

‘ The wife upon her husband’s arm did lean, 

And he upon his rifle, silently. 

Hushed even was happy childhood’s morning glee. 
The vastness of the scene weighed down the sense, 
And man felt nothing but his impotence, 

And His Supremacy who reigns alone, 

‘The earth his footstool, and the heaven his throne.” 


Sublimest was the awful silence there, 
Hushing the very progress of the air. 
Through the deep vale below a river flowed, 
Falling, at times, in silver sheets,—then hid 
The o’erhanging wilderness amid— 
Now hurrying between the jagged rocks and rude ;— 
Yet not a murmur rose to where they stood. 
The infrequent clouds drifted athwart the sky, 
Ever and ever floating silently. 


——————————————— ce Oe 
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Upon the topmost crag, splintered and bare, 
Its angles glittering in the morning’s glare, 
With an unsteady wing 
And naked talons balancing, 
An eagle sat and screamed t’ the silence ;—hill, 
And wood, and silent cloud, echoed his accents shrill. 


But here they may not pause. The mid-day’s sun 

Sees them still toiling up the mountain’s side 

On which their early morning’s march begun. 
But the descending day 

Shone on another prospect vast and wide. 

From the last mountain range, before them lay, 

Stretching with untouched forests to the West, 

The valley where their weary feet shall rest. 


Night onthe mountains! Through a sheltered nook, 
Half gorge, half valley, flowed a mountain brook, 
Beside it—the old monarchs of the wood— 

A few huge oaks in lonely grandeur stood. 

Around their aged roots the quiet stream 

Lapping and eddying on did ever flow; 

Through their green arches many a broken gleam 

Of moonlight fell upon the grass below. 


Here paused our way-farers—sheltered alike 

From mountain winds and from the Indian’s gaze ;-- 
Some tend the unharnessed teams, while others strike 
A hasty fire, that kindling in its leaves, 

A moment to the earth in damp smoke cleaves, 

Then shoots in tongues of flame into the haze, 

Till all the woodland aisles—like leafy caves— 

Start out distinct and warm toward the blaze. 

Their tethered horses plentifully fed, 

Their wagons ranged to form a barricade, 

The evening meal is spread upon the earth ;-- 

And soon are heard commands and jests and mirth, 
Low-voiced—man’s voice cannot be loud 

When God is looking on him from His cloud, 

And on His forests, whose green tops are stirred 

By freshening winds, the angels of his Word. 

Their hasty meal is o’er;—their nightly guard 

Is set upon the neighboring hill ;—ill starred 

Is he, who thus in turn is doomed to keep 

His sleepy watch above his comrades’ sleep. 

The rest with rifled at their pillows lie, 

Their feet stretched towards the fire, yet blazing high; 
And soon wrapped in their cloaks, the sky their dome, 
In dreams are wandering to their future home. 
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Their wives and children from the midnight airs, 
Rest ’neath the shelter of their covered cars. 
But sleep comes slowly to the mother’s eyes 
Who woos it underneath these stranger skies. 
For unknown dangershaunt these mountain tops 
So strangely still. If but an acorn drops 
On the dead leaves, she starts from coming rest, 
And strains her infant closer to her breast. 
And if the fitful fire their depth illumes, 
Strange terrors move within the forest glooms. 
The blessed slumber sought—long sought in vain--- 
Comes slowly through a calenture of dreams. 
Half sleeping, half awake, she sees again 
Her father’s roof shine in the morning’s gleams--- 
A girl again, she ’s on her native hills, 
Treading their wayside paths---her cup she fills 
Out of a spring---her native spring---as cool 
From the earth’s heart it gushed up fresh and full 
At the elms root---then on its pebbly way, 
Through the long summer day, 


Beside the school-door of her girlish years did play. 


What wonder, while a coming time appears 

Thronged with vague terrors to a woman’s fears, 

That half awake and half in slumber, fast 

Flits by the long procession of the Past.--- 

Its trials, sorrows, and its dead revive 

And from the entombing shadows start and live. 

Again her first love dawns---and marriage ties 

Are knit, and brightly open life’s young skies. 

But trouble comes to her that comes to all. 

The staff of fortune breaks---sickness---the pall 

Clasping the loved, haunt her half closing eyes; 

Again upon her child’s calm, marble sleep, 

She looks---beholds the grave receive its trust--- 
The sacred dust--- 

Till the last summons o’er the dead to keep. 

Again she stands beside the little grave, 

Feels the sharp grief so impotent to save, 

Knows that her heart, where’er her steps may lead, 

Will feel that spot her home, where sleeps her dead. 

But light from heaven streamed down on that dark hour, 

To soothe and melt away its wintry power.— 

Faith spake with voice divine from out the sod,— 

The grave was her best teacher of a heaven and God. 

And now her weary dreams soar, soothed and calm, 

As floating on an atmosphere of balm. 
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The broad, bright Future is unveiled, and mild 

And still from its far height, looks down her child, 

With all of heaven beaming in its bland, 

Seraphic face—already of the band, 

And mingling with them in their blest abode, 

Whose watching angels ever look on God. 

Here with her loved one and her God repose 

Her thoughts as slumber shuts her eyelid’s close. 
And safe the sleepers rest—the watching care 

Of God’s own presence fills the darkness there. 

Though dangers press around, his parent guard 

Is nearer and from every harm shall ward. 

Strong with the night’s repose, the dawn shall wake 

Them once again, their forward course to take. 


Thus‘in the days of Putnam and of Boone, 
The restless, seeking rest 
In the unpeopled West, 

Onward did fare with pilgrim staff and shoon. 


Launched on the Ohio’s stream their covered bark 
Floats swift and safe---a heaven protected ark. 
And so they deemed ;---for man, alonc, abroad 
From man’s support, learns to rely on God. 

A strange new beauty clothes each silent scene--- 
A wider stream that as a silver band 

Girdles the continent---on either hand 

Woods sloping from the hills, intensely green, 
Till to the water’s edge their branches lean 
Swaying upon the stream as it goes past, 

While over all, the sky’s blue arch is cast. 


O’er many leagues---by verdured isles---they go, 
Watching against the ambushed Indian’s bow--- 
Floating between the woods---still, save the owl 
Answers at night the prowling panther’s howl. 


At length they reach their long sought Paradise. 
Of Eden, ah how little greets their eyes. 

The timid deer, no longer tame, forth looks 
Fearful, then back into his forest nooks. 

The giant trees that caught the breeze and stood 
The ancient monarchs of the solitude, 

Lose all their grandeur to the settler’s eye,--- 
His sturdy arm must bid that grandeur die. 

The beauties of the river fade away, 

To those who ford it toiling day by day. 
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But Hope still lures, that Patriarchs led of yore 
From the Euphrates’ banks to Jordan’s shore. 

And soon, although of no mechanic’s guild, 

Of logs their first rude cabin homes they build. 
Not without fear---still haunts the forest walk, 

The savage with his gun and tomahawk ; 

And the first settler of Ohio’s shade, 

Around his home must drive the palisade. 

He ploughs---his rifle hanging on his back ;--- 

With watching eyes he treads the woodland track.--- 
Even wives and children learn at length to share 
The sentry’s weary task. But vain their care! 
When sleep is heaviest on the eyelids, shrill, 

Fierce yells, the dark surrounding forests fill. 
Roused from their even dreams of peace they start 
And rush to guard their fort with sinking heart. 
And silently their wives come and retire 

To load again their rifles as they fire, 

Giving their own still courage to the few 
Champions, that make their bulwark firm and true. 
They fall before the portholes where they stood--- 
?Tis woman’s ready hand must staunch their blood. 
Such then were woman’s tasks ;---and she who feared 
A rustling leaf---so delicately reared--- 

When perils round hung darkening, started forth 

A revelation---a celestial birth--- 

Prayers in her beating heart---tears in her eye— 

An angel helper to her husband nigh. 

And many a Lady Arabella, bred 

In peaceful lands to fear a stranger’s tread, 

With heart so timid---in this deadly throng, 

Was like the battle-hardened borderer strong. 


But vain the strife---the blazing arrows cling 

In the dry roof---the deadly bullets sing--- 

With fiendish yells from the encircling shade 

The Indians rush and climb the palisade,--- 

O’er bleeding forms---through eddying flames they glide, 
Where the survivors, fronting side by side, 

Take their last stand to die. They strive in vain, 
Overborne, beat down and mercilessly slain, 

Or, mangled---bound---from their dead kindred torn--- 
To their grim victor’s darkest haunts are borne. 


But soon fresh bands of roving emigrants 
Upon the smouldering ruins rear their tents. 
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A village rises soon---and from afar, 

At briefer pauses comes the settler’s car.--- 

And he that stands upon a hill may trace 

In the vast forest many an opening space, 

And many a cabin smoke that curls beside 

Some navigable river’s onward tide. 

But not even yet has the fierce strife gone past ;--- 

Long will the savage war-whoop load the blast, 

Long must they bleed on many a battle piain, 

Ere the heroic Clarke---the headlong Wayne, 

The chivalrous and gallant Harrison, 

Have at their lives extremest peril won, 

Anempire’s safe domain, where once the eye 
But savage man and savage nature could descry. 


But then like waves across a dyke’s sharp edge, 
They broke above the Alleghany’s ridge; 

And every pass thatseams their lengthened crest, 
Poured its vast surge of life into the West. 

Felons below the law, and priestly feet 

Bringing the gospel to their cabins, met. 
Adventurers, that sought they knew not why, 

A better fortune ’neath a friendlier sky— 

The restless and the needy and the brave, 

Such as with David thronged Adullam’s cave— 
Those beating ’gainst the bars of custom, here 
Found for their lawless energies fit sphere. 

And debt drove some, and idle fancy led, 

Others, to lands so bountiful of bread,— 

And some with swelling spirit came to find 

A wider action for an ardent mind. 

All countries and all classes--worst and best— 
Sent tribute streams of life into the West. 

The Frenchman lingers in the regions yet, 

Where sleeps thy consecrated dust, Marquette! 
The Swiss from his warm vales was lured away,— 
And the grapes cluster o’er a new Vevay. 

From many a cottage door at day’s decline, 

Thy native songs are heard, remembered Rhine. 
The church—the school-house rose—the safest ‘towers 
Along the steep,” against barbaric powers. 

And science mourns, and long will mourn the day, 
That closed upon thy death, accomplished Say! 


Lo! anew comer! In the forest where 

The smoke hangs doubtful ere it melts in air, 
Dwelt one in middle life, whom leagues of wood 
Divided from a neighber’s brotherhood ;--~ 
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A stern, hard visaged man---silent---severe--- 
Who deemed unmanly either smile or tear ;— 

Of Puritanic stock,—-and nobler stem 

Ne’er gave its children to a diadem. 

And ever in his cabin, at the shut 

And dawn of day, a prayer to heaven was put,— 
His decent rule brought from Connecticut. . 
An honest, true conservative he was, 

Of holy customs and of ancient laws; 

Did fear his God---honor the Catechism--- 

Born for a ruling elder and the scourge of schism. 


Whence round that forest home a garden’s bloom ?--- 
A rose bush so arranged that it may veil 

The stump of a huge oak ?---vines taught to trail 
Around the window, throwing twilight gloom, 
Which is not gloom, into the quiet room ?--- 

The hand of woman hath been here;---and lo! 
Forth from her door, as sinks the twilight slow, 
She goes, her boy with the elastic glow 

And step of earliest childhood at her side. 
Unwillingly his steps for her’s abide. 

Now hastes he on before, in eager chase 

Of the lithe squirrel startled from its place,--- 
Now hides behind some woodland covert---then, 
Half seen---bounds, shouting to her side again. 
His open features glow with changing smiles, 

His joyous brain teems with all winning wiles ;--- 
Yes, pluck the flower, sweet child! which heaven hath taught 
Beside the oak’s moss-covered roots to blow, 
And giveittothy mother. Heed it not, 
Although a tear may dim the sudden glow 

Of smiles upon her face, when she shall lift 

Her boy and bless his full heart-prompted gift. 
And go and meet thy father as he comes, 
Weary, out of the forest’s lengthening glooms, 
His axe laid on his arm---his labor done--- 

And looking onward to his wife and son. 


Sweet is their evening meal,---the prayer at eventide--- 
And blessings like the heavens above their home abide. 


But though the father’s love be pure and strong, 
Stern are his features towards his child and long. 
A carnal pleasure would it be to smile, 
When the young child with childhood’s artless glee, 
Bounds from the mother to the father’s knee, 
And makes him all! forget his wasting toil the while. 
Yet still his heart of hearts clings to the boy, 
His morning’s music and his evening’s joy. 
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Unwitting, oft he blesses God for such 

Deep love, but prays that he love not too much— 
And oft with lectures grave will teach his wife, 
Not in their boy to garner up her life. 

With much of trust—more pride—within his mifd, 
He deems himself to every lot resigned. 


Alas! too soon the father’s stoic pride, 
Is in its testing, fiery, baptism tried. 
Disease floats in the evenings grateful chill ;— 
His child exposed hath breathed it. Faint and still, 
Its limbs, so firm, elastic once, now lie, 
And languish on the bed—and hot and high 
The fevered pulses rush. His panting breast 
Heaves with the breathings of unquiet rest. 
The weeping mother leans o’er him and prays— 
The father watches with a steadfast gaze, 
But dares not pray—the father dares not think, 
How near his child slides on life’sicy brink. 
Yet his hard hand grows tender as it moves 
To raise the drooping head of one he loves. 
With anxious looks which his own tongue denies, 
He gives each drug his meagre skill supplies; 
And the dawn finds him bent and watching yet, 
Where he bent watching when the evening set. 
Butallin vain. The morning’s sun may rise, 
Shut are its splendours from the sick child’s eyes. 
The morning wind blows freshly—but its dim, 
Fresh breath cools not the heat that parches him. 
Slowly its waning life must fail and fade, 

As fails the sick-lamp’s glimmer—till their child is dead. 


Frantic, the mother’s sobs gush forth,—not so 
The father’s;—he not yet hath felt the blow— 
But calmly on the monumental sleep 

Of that sole child so dear, can look, nor weep— 
With his own hand can decently compose 

Its limbs—kneel with his wife amid their woes, 
And utter prayers resigned and calm ;—then goes,— 
No neighbor near to give his needful aid— 

Into the neighboring forest with his spade, 

And ‘neath an ancient tree—a lonely place— 
He digs his infant’s grave with tearless face. 


Long leagues of pathless wilderness between 
Them and their nearest neighbors intervene. 
No funeral train follows the early dead ;— 

By parent hands the body must be laid 
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Inits lone grave.—The father’s hand must throw 
The earth upon the coffin laid below. 

With clasping hands they kneel above their child 
And pray that God may make them reconcil’d.—- 
‘Thy will be done.”—Alas! the father’s heart 
Knew not how deep had struck the fatal dart. 

In vain would he suppress them—sobs will choke 
His struggling words—his human strength is broke. 


Atthe volcanic anguish that outgushed 

From one so self-sustained and stern, 

From one so little apt to mourn, 
With outward grief, the mother’s grief was hushed. 
Slowly his thoughts and feelings ever moved, 
Till all was o’er he knew not how he loved. 
But now the immeasurable sorrow rolled, 
A deluge o’er him—dark and uncontrolled. 
His child—his sole and only—is it gone! 
One thought is in his heart—my son!—my son! 
Would I had died for thee, beloved one! 
Till now he knew not how the day was cheer’d 
By his child’s presence—how his home endear’d— 
How every childish tone and playful wile 
Sunk on his soul like heaven’s own blessed smile. 


Break! break! thou father’s heart! 
He shall climb thy knee no more; 
Break !—break !—thou father’s heart! 
For thou shalt see, his face of glee, no more. 
And watching when thy task is done, 
From the far cottage door, 
With bounding feet he comes to meet, 
His father’s steps no more. 


Oh no! not so;—from heaven’s far heights 
Looks down its living face, 

With outstretched arms that seem to seek, 
Once more his close embrace. 

And faith looks up with unsealed eye, 
To blessed mansions o’er 

The opened sky—where the loved shall die, 
And the living weep no more. 


But where the faith is true, though feeble, God 
Will help his children tosustain their load.— 

Ere the disciple sink within the wave, 

A bright, strong, heavenly arm is stretched to save. 


Years go—and grief is calmed—but joy no more 
Will enter through that darkened cottage door. 
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Yet calmly from his manhood to his age, 

He walks with faithful steps life’s pilgrimage— 
Faithful to life’s great duties—quick to share 

The sorrows or the joys that others bear. 

And throngs of such,—the true world-builders—press, 
To the retirements of the wilderness ;--- 

And such the men, by life’s great trials taught, 

And with a calm and holy wisdom fraught, 

Prepared, wisely, an empire’s bounds to trace, 

Safely, to lay a solid empire’s base. 


Still throngs the incoming crowd ;---with busy axe 
They mine the forest---turn the Indian tracks 

To roads---and, toiling *gainst the river’s swell, 
The weary boatmen tug at the cordelle. 

The hills, whose sides the ripening harvest browns, 
Are turreted with thick and shining towns. 

On every hill, in every vale they rise, 

And through them with his arklike wagon plies 
The pediar, witha richly various stock, 
School-book, and bible, hat, tin-ware, or clock; 
And trainbands gather in the grassy squares, 

By titled captains marshalled for the wars. 

Nor waralone into these haunts intrudes,--- 
Religion has her camps amid the woods. 


Now that the leaves are greenest,---whence the light 
That trembles through the forest and the night? 

A little nearer!---and the gathering sound--- 

The voice of agreat multitude ascends 

Amid the old primeval silence round, 

As incense to the heaven that o’er it bends. 
Approach and join the forest worshippers. 

The trees within the encircling tents uprise, 
Mast-like, with straight, shorn shafts, towards the skies, 
And in their broad and tufted summits stirs 

The night breeze, ‘*wandering at its own sweet will,” 
Though all below, like ocean depths, is still. 

Lamps in the leafy vaults are hung, whose light 
Shuts out the moving moon and stars that go 

Evenly along their way, obscured and white, 

Shining with tranquil beam on all below. 

And ranged in thick full ranks, with eager ear, 

A thin, grayheaded man the people hear. 

There in the midst of heaven’s great works, his word 
Is of their dying Saviour---risen, Lord. 

No rhetorician’s art taught him the tone, 

That melts into each bosom, though ’twere stone. 
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The kindling of the aged eye and cheek, 

The emotion from his bosom that would break, 

And hardly is crushed down, the while he paints 

‘The tempted and the tried one” as he faints, 
And says---thy will, not mine, be done ;— 
Say who shall deem them weak, 

If each defence of sin be broken down, 

And stricken, toward the holy man they bend, 
While he, with every word, 
Like the old prophet of the Lord, 

The quickening pulse of life into each heart doth send. 


They kneel---the trees that God did plant above, 
And His bare heavens looking through--- 
Kneel in the falling dew— 
Kneel inthe silent shadows of the wood-- 
While one low voice of the touched multitude, 
With awed, mild earnestness imbued, 
; Implores of God their pardon and his love. 
God’s love !---the words like angel tones have touched their souls. 
Thanks be to God!---the fervent summons rolls 
Over the kneeling crowd---thanks unto God !-- 
Whose awful shadow is our safe abode. 


They rise ;---asif one rushing spirit sent 
A gratetul anthem to the firmament, 
A thousand voices join’d asone, 
Went up to heaven’s throne, 
And the stars heard---the silent forests heard--- 
That strain of solemn praise to heaven’s high Lord. 





Nor deem their wisdom vain, who thus have found 

In farthest solitudes aholy ground--- 

Who kneel in these green templesGod hath built, 

To seek His pardon for their common guilt. 

Deem not their wisdom vain, who make the scene 
Where heaven looks out from Nature’s face, 
The consecrated place, 

Where the tried soul and guilty one may lean 
And look tu Him for aid, 

Whose presence is more near amid this sacred shade. 
Deem not that wisdom vain which thus can make 
The sense---not the soul’s master---but the soul 

Omnipotent to break 
The senses to its own divine control. 


But all too long the memory lingers here 
Mid scenes unfit perhaps for classic ear. 
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Yet not unfit---for half, New-England’s child, 
An empire thus has grown within the wild— 
Silent and swift expanding ‘neath the trees, 
Like coral beds beneath the Indian seas 

That silently and swiftly widen o’er 

The unmeasured levels of the ocean’s floor--- 
Expanding---towering up on every side--- 

Till the dark ridges through the ocean tide 
Emerge, and all the waves are rent 

By the foundations of a continent. 

So grows the West. . 
Where Soto’s weary bands 
Sought for Peruvian domes and golden lands,--- 
Where slain by traitor knives, thy corpse, La Salle, 
Lies on the waste without a grave or pall,--- 

Where Irving o’er the prairie’s ocean space 

Joined in the headlong bison’s kingly chase, 
Spreads, without landmarks---level like the sea, 

A regal realm, and unpossessed and free. 


And here the living keystone shall you find 

The North and South in one strong arch to bind. 
Though far divided, here their sons have met, 
Their mingling blood a common soil hath wet, 
When on “the dark and bloody ground” they stood 
And side by side the coming peril wooed. 

Here the Kentuckian fearless met the foe, 

Turned from his brother’s head the deadly blow, 
And far New-England’s son laid the fell savage low. 
Here side by side, rearing an empire’s wall, 

Unlike the Roman brothers they did fall. 

The hills and valleys where their fathers stood 

And fell, are sealed with their memorial blood,— 
Andshould the bands of empire break, the sod 
Against the unnatural strife would cry to God. 


Into those distant regions, memory 

From every clime hath borne her lengthening tie. 
Nor least—sacred to you and them alike—around 
The Pilgrim’s sacred rock these ties are wound. 
Still holds and will, the strong fraternal chain, 
While Gratitude enshrines the name of Dane. 


But soon these scenes in such faint colors cast 

Will vanish in the moonlight of the Past. 

A nation’s crowded towns and cultured fields--- 

And rivers freighted with its burdened keels-- 

The later greatness on the historic page, 

Will come between, and hide that earlier age. 
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And if some poring student should enquire--- 

Whence came---how fared---how lived---how died, his sire? 
In vain will be the pious student’s quest, 

As their’s who on some mound’s broad summit rest, 

And while the twilight’s sinking glories glean, 

Of the vast tomb’s lost builder vainly dream. 


Yet let us hope that such is not the doom 

Shall wrap them in its wide and closing gloom,--- 
Hiding the bold world-finding pioneer, 

Who first did to these wildernesses steer. 

Let those who build an empire o’er their bones 
Inscribe their names upon its corner stones,--- 
And those whom mind and sympathetic heart, 

Fit for the historian’s life-embalming art, 

Save that heroic, half Nomadic age, 

To be our children’s holy heritage. 





Arr. VI.—A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


Motherhood is a profession, and the most important one in 
the world. The medical profession may, perhaps, cure the 
sick, but mothers prevent sickness; the gentleman’ of the 
bar may end litigation, but mothers may keep it from begin- 
ning; the clergy may denounce vice, and paint its results, but 
mothers have almost the power given them to forbid ‘the ex- 
istence of vice. How is it then, that while Doctors, Law- 
yers, and Clergymen, study their professions for years, moth- 
ers devote scarce an hour to learn the duties and the glories 
of their place? Is it not astrange anomaly? a most wonder- 
ful phenomenon, though so common? You cry out upon 
medical quacks, denounce steam-doctors as foes to the human 
race, legalized murderers of their fellow men;—but look 
around you, and how many of the mothers within your ken 
are not quacks?—You feel horror-struck at him that ascends 
the holy desk to instruct others, being himself ignorant, pas- 
sionate and sensual; but do those that take upon them the 
holy priesthood of nature, and become mothers, do they 
purge their hearts, inform their heads, and rule their own 

cingdom of the body as one should that would take the em- 
pire of a child; body and soul both?—Teachers are meeting 
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throughout our land, wishing to aid one another in their pro- 
fession; but the first and most mighty of Teachers scarce 
knows as yet that she is one. 

Motherhood is a profession founded by God, and amply en- 
dowed with all-enduring, all-doing love; holy and mighty in- 
stincts are attached to it, and joys beyond all price: but such 
gifts were not bestowed without a purpose, God has here, as 
elsewhere, required much of her to whom much is given; 
agonies, to which the pangs of the racked criminal are de- 
lights, cluster around the faithless mother; horrors, that even 
the glowing and burning kings of Padalon would shrink from, 

row close and closer to her heart and brain.. She that sees 

er boy dying inch by inch of the disease she has planted in 
him; he that looks upon her beggared son, and knows that her 
ill-temper and violence brought him to this pass: above ail, 
she that looks, and lo! the child of her besom growing in 
vice as he grows in stature; striding on from crime to deeper 
crimey—the momentary resting spots by the path to hell,— 
until atlength the voice, whose infart whispers she taught and 
answered to,—peals up from the Gulf and curses her for her 


lessons of guilt;—what woe must she writhe under! 


“An orphan’s cvzse would drag to hell 
A spirit from ef high;” 

And he, in his hone of agony, feels not one tithe of the 
misery that bows #ier. . 

If this be so, (and our picture is scarce colored,) if body, 
intellect, and heart are, while yet pliant, taking their future 
character from the mother, why is it that she is allowed to as- 
sume he: profession ignorant, and worse than ignorant? 
Womer are ee on, one would think, as superfluities; lux- 
uries at the best; made to sing, and dance, to love, and be 
loved, to make pudding, and sweep the house, and take care 
of the children,—but to do little or nothing of import. The 
husband must find bread to feed the little ones, and money to 
pay a stranger to teach the prattlers, but the wife is to see to 
her servants, and keep the children out of mischief,—that is 
all. But while thisis all, let us not talk of our fathers as bar- 
baric, because they knew not the dignity of woman; for, un- 
til we not only see, but feel their immense power in the world, 
the vast duties, and the need of a thorough discipline of their 
powers, we too are barbarians;—we too are afar off from an 
idea of their dignity. 

But are not, women taught all they need? Yes, all they 
need to find husbands, for, alas! they need but little for an ad- 
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mission to the practice of their profession. While my friend 
yonder will not have Dr. A. to physic his boys because ‘he 
came from College No. 2, where examinations are entirely too 
slight; and dares not trust their future fortunes to Lawyer B. 
whose thorough Jearning he has no faith in,—he never fora 
moment thinks how mockingly slight was the examination he 
gave her that has been ruling the bodies and souls of these 
very urchins. And when they grow up, he will dwell: less 
upon the qualifications of her that is to marry his eldest-born, 
than upon the learning of the lawyer that draws the marriage 
settlement. Such are the inconsistencies of thoughtlessness. 
Until this is done away, until parents look beyond faces, pur- 
ses, and accomplishments; and lovers find out what is worth 
toving; until wives are examined strictly before admitted, we 
may not hope that mothers will come to their duties fitted to 
fulfil them, we cannot hope that they will study their profes- 
S10h. Je He Ps 





Art. VII.—LEONARD WOODS Jz. AND Dr. JOSEPH 
PRIESTLEY. 


“Robert Hall,” says the Rev. Heary Ware, Jr., “as remark- 
able for his hearty abuse of Unitarianizm, as for his talents and 
eloquence, could not withhold his eulogy of the character of 
Priestley.” “The religious tenets of Dr. Priestley appear to 
me erroneous in the extreme; but I should be sorry to suffer 
any difference of opinion to diminish my sensibility to virtue, 
or my admiration of genius. From him the poisoned arrow 
will fall harmless.’ ‘Distinguished merit will ever rise se 
rior to oppression, and draw lustre from reproach.’ The 
first Philosopher in Europe, of a character unblemished, and 
of manners the most mild and gentle.” 

The language of the celebrated Dr. Parr, was equally 
strong. “Let Dr. Priestley,” he says, “be confuted where he 
is mistaken; let him be exposed where he is superficial; let 
him be repressed where he is dogmatical; let him be rebuked 
where he is censorious. But let not his attainments be de- 
preciated—because they are numerous, almost without a 
parallel. Let not his talents be ridiculed—because they are 
superlatively great. Let not his morals be vilified—because 
they are correct without austerity, and exemplary without 
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ostentation—because they present, even to common observers, 
the innocence of a hermit, and the simplicity of a patriarch; 
and because a philosophic eye will at once discover in them 
the deep fixed root of virtuous principle, and the solid trunk 
of virtuous habit.” 

We quote the above to show what is the mamner in which 
great men speak of each other, when differing in religious 
sentiment; and also to remind our readers that Dr. Priestley’s 
character has always been admired as singularly virtuous and 
elevated. He is therefore deserving of just treatment by the 
present generation, and to cast unmerited odium upon hin, is 
a crime to be visited with severe censure. What shall we 
say then of an attack upon his good name, such as is found in 
the following extract? It was first published in the American 
translation of Knapp’s Theology, by Leonard Woods jr., of 
Andover,—a book which has deservedly obtained a very high 
reputation throughout the cower ew is in a note, not in the 
original, but inserted by the Translator. The chapter, to 
which the note is appended, relates to Atheism; in it the au- 
thor gives several modifications of Atheism, and includes 
Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, and others, under the name of 
Atheist. Upon this, Mr. Woods remarks; “The name of 
Atheism would seem to be improperly given to the error of 
those who in any way allow the idea of God, however much 
their conceptions of him may vary from the truth. These 
different conceptions may be designated by names more ap- 
propriate, and less injurious, than that of Atheism. ‘Thus the 
doctrine of Fichte, who allows the subjective validity of the 
idea of God, though he denies its objective reality, is proper- 
ly called idealism; the doctrine of Spinoza, who removes the 
individual existence of nature, and transfers it to God, while 
he retains unaltered the idea of God, as a self-conscious indi- 
vidual, would be properly called ideal pantheism; and that of 
Schelling who transfers the individual being of God into na- 
ture, natural pantheiem. ‘These remarks are confirmed by 
the following quotation from Henke—(which we omit.)— 
Among the ancient Greek philosophers, to whom the name of 
Atheist would truly apply, we may mention Leucippus, Diago- 
ras of Melos, Protagoras of Abdera, Critias of Athens, Prodi- 
cus, and Theodorus of Cyrene; among the Romans, Lucre- 
tius; among modern writers, De la Mettrie, Von Holbach, or 
La Grange, (the author of the System of Nature,) Helvetius, 
Diderot and D’Alembert, (the authors of the French Encyelo- 
pedia,) and Joseph Priestley. Mandeville, Edelmann, and Vol- 
taire, appear to have been rather promoters of Atheistical 
principles, than themselves decided Atheists.” 
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mission to the practice of their profession. While my friend 
yonder will not have Dr. A. to physic his boys because he 
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ostentation—because they present, even to common observers, 
the innocence of a hermit, and the simplicity of a patriarch; 
and because a philosophic eye will at once discover in them 
the deep fixed root of virtuous principle, and the solid trunk 
of virtuous habit.” 

We quote the above to show what is the mamer in which 
great men speak of each other, when diflering in religious 
sentiment; and also to remind our readers that Dr. Priestley’s 
character has always been admired as singularly virtuous and 
elevated. He is therefore deserving of just treatment by the 
present generation, and to cast unmerited odium upon hin, is 
a crime to be visited with severe censure. What shall we 
say then of an attack upon his good name, such as is found in 
the following extract? It was first published in the American 
translation of Knapp’s Theology, by Leonard Woods jr., of 
Andover,—a book which has deservedly obtained a very high 
reputation throughout the country,—and is in a note, not in the 
original, but inserted by the Translator. The chapter, to 
which the note is appended, relates to Atheism; in it the au- 
thor gives several modifications of Atheism, and includes 
Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, and others, under the name of 
Atheist. Upon this, Mr. Woods remarks; “The name of 
Atheism would seem to be improperly given to the error of 
those who in any way allow the idea of God, however much 
their conceptions of him may vary from the truth. These 
different conceptions may be designated by names more ap- 
propriate, and less injurious, than that of Atheism. ‘Thus the 
doctrine of Fichte, who allows the subjective validity of the 
idea of God, though he denies its objective reality, is proper- 
ly called idealism; the doctrine of Spinoza, who removes the 
individual existence of nature, and transfers it to God, while 
he retains unaltered the idea of God, as a self-conscious indi- 
vidual, would be properly called ideal pantheism; and that of 
Schelling who transfers the individual being of God into na- 
ture, natural pantheiem. ‘These remarks are confirmed by 
the following quotation from Henke—(which we omit.)— 
Among the ancient Greek philosophers, to whom the name of 
Atheist would truly apply, we may mention Leucippus, Diago- 
ras of Melos, Protagoras of Abdera, Critias of Athens, Prodi- 
cus, and Theodorus of Cyrene; among the Romans, Lucre- 
tius; among modern writers, De la Mettrie, Von Holbach, or 
La Grange, (the author of the System of Nature,) Helvetius, 
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taire, appear to have been rather promoters of Atheistical 
principles, than themselves decided Atheists.” 
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When we first read the above, and came to the name of 
Dr. Priestley, we could not believe our own eyes. We looked 
round to feel sure that we were awake. e tasked our me- 
mory, in the hope of finding some other Joseph Priestley than 
the Christian indian to whom to refer the name. For it 
seemed incredible, that either the bigotry or ignorance of the 
writer could have been so great, as to couple the names 
Atheist and Priestley together. But who shall set a limit. be- 
yond which human arrogance and sectarian party spirit will 
not pass? The first part of the note is written with a truly 
liberal and German spirit, worthy of the book in which it is 
inserted; we confess that we were surprised at its wausual 
liberality, for the object of the Translator seems to be, to ex- 
culpate every one from the charge of Atheism, for whom he 
could find a milder name, “however much their conceptions of 
God may vary from the truth.” Theological writers in this 
country are not often thus sparing in the use of hard names. 
But alas! for the Translator’s kind feelings! Even his charity 
could not shelter all! There are some for whom no door of 
escape is found. Mandeville and Voltaire are “promoters of 
Atheistic principles;” but for Dr. Priestley,—Christian though 
he called himself,—no name “more appropriate, or less injuri- 
ous,” could be found than the unqualified name of Atheist. 

Two or three of the works of this “Atheist” have the fol- 
lowing titles:—“Essay on the best method of communicating 
Religious Knowledge to the members of a Christian Society.” 
“Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion.” “Letters to 
a Philosophical Unbeliever, in proof of a God, and a Provi- 
dence ;* with a second part, in defence of Christianity.” “An 
appeal to the Professors of Christianity, upon their unworthy 
ideas of the Divine Being.” These works must be quite acu- 
riosity, coming, as Mr. Woods asserts, from one “to whom the 
name of Atheist would truly apply.” To show the manner in 
which he was accustomed to speak of the Scriptures, we give 
a sentence from one of his private letters to a particular 
friend; “The more attention I give to the study of the scri 
tures, the more attached I am to it: and I hope the time will 
come, when I shall apply myself to it chiefly. At present | 
read chiefly with a practical view; and the attentive conside- 


* These “letters” he wrote after having been in France where, he says, “I found all the 
philosophical persons, to whom I wss introduced at Paris, unbelievers in Christianity, and 
even professed Atheists. As I chose on all occasions to appear as a Christian, I was told 
by some of them, that I was the only person they had ever met with, of whose under- 
standing they had any opinion, who professed to believe Christianity. But on inser 
ing them, I soon found that they had given no proper attention to the subject, and did not 
really know what Christianity is,” &c- 
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ration of the facts in the Gospel history has certainly the 
strongest tendency to impress the heart and influence the life 
in the most favorable manner. Other studies and other pur- 
suits, that to many others are very proper and useful, ap 
tome to be altogether insignificant compared to these.” The 
same letter says, “1 am here in the me of Unbelievers and 
even Atheists. I had a long conversation with one, an ingeni- 
ous man, and good writer, who maintained seriously, that man 
might arise, without a maker, from the earth. They may 
despise me; I am sure I despise and pity them.” 

So it seems that Dr. Priestley is destined like his master, to 
be everywhere spoken against. In France he suffered re- 
proach for Christ’s sake as a believer in God, and now in 
America, his name is recorded, in a labored, philosophical 
work, as an Atheist. Shame, shame, upon the man who dares 
to bring the charge! and he a young man too, with preten- 
sions to learning, and a Christian Minister! we blush for him, 
and admire at his arrogance. ‘Thus secretly to stab the repu- 
tation of a great and good man, whom all sects united to love, 
when he was alive, and whose ees is now revered by 
thousands, is an action worthy—of what sortof man? We 
forbear to say; but we do not wonder that he who could be 
guilty of it, could also be regardless of the friends of the 
assailed, whose feelings, he might well have foreseen, had he 
given time to attend to minor considerations, must be touched 
to the quick by this new, unheard of accusation. 

We would examine this strange charge more particularly, 
if we could conceive of any probable grounds on which it can 
be based. This we are unable todo. ‘The charge seems to 
us altogether gratuitous. It cannot be defended on Theologi- 
cal grounds, for we suppose that the most unjust bigot, upon 
whom the sun ever shone, would be satisfied, as far as Dr. 
Priestley’s religious opinions are concerned, with the “less in- 
jurious name” of Deis. This name is often given to Unitari- 
ans, by those whose feelings are narrowed by exclusiveness, 
or embittered by zeal; and for ourselves, we are willing to 

ardon this much, because of the infirmity of human nature. 
But as Unitarians, we have never yet been thrust so far from 
the pale of the church, as to be called Atheist. 

We turn then to Dr. Priestley’s Philosophical opinions, but 
here are almost equally at aloss. We know indeed that he 
was a Materialist; and in this respect we differ from him as 
widely as it is possible for two opinions to differ. But he did 

the less believe in God, nor the less trust in him, nor the 

s obey him. Should it be said, that a materialist, such as 
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Dr. Priestley, cannot consistently believe in God, he still is not 
proved an Atheist. Inconsistency 1s the true charge. We 
believe that a Calvinist cannot consistently love his fellow-men, 
no, not even his own children, until he believes them to be 
converted; but do we therefore call Calvinists devoid of all 
natural affection? no, but we say that their good feelings are 
too deeply implanted by God, to be rooted out by mistaken 
doctrine, and that, therefore, while they hold the doctrine, 
they must be inconsistent. We would not charge men with 
having perverted their whole nature, because they have fallen 
into one or two errors. No man is so consistent that he can 
bear to be charged with all the remote cree me of his 
belief. We are ready to admit, also, that Dr. Priestley’s be- 
lief in God, was to some degree affected,—we mean that his 
opinions concerning God may have been somewhat erroneous, 
in consequence of his philosophical error. This may have 
been so, although, on our part, it is only conjecture. But 
error concerning the Divine Being is not Atheism. Who 
among men understands God? Can we find him out to per- 
fection? Nay, take Mr. Wood’s own words,—if indeed they 
be his, for they seem to us characteristic of a more liberal 
mind,—take the words in the note, whosever they are, they 
are good words; “The name Atheism would seem to be im- 
properly applied to those who in any way allow the idea of 
God, however much their ideas may vary from the truth.” 
What a commentary are these words, upon the conduct of 
him who can brand with the name of Atheist, a man like Dr. 
Priestley; who, whatever were his errors, trusted in God with 
a Sa fervency, and was never known to murmur at His 
will. 

We know not whether this will ever meet the eye of Mr. 
Leonard Woods, jr. But if it should do so, we solemnly de- 
mand from him a public apology,—we regard a defence as 
impossible,—for this, his wanton, unparalleled injustice to the 
character of Dr. Priestley. He need not be afraid of being 
too public, or too humble in his acknowledgment. No humilt- 
ty can exceed the arrogance of his attack. Nor will the 
most public apology fully atone for the insult he has offered to 





the friends, and to the memory of a good man. W. G. Ee 
FRIEND AND FOE.—From Scuitzr. 
My friend is dear to me---my foe is also useful, * 
My friend shows me what I can do---my foe what I ought 
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Arr. VIIT.—FREE WILL AND PROVIDENCE. 


Although we cannot hope to throw new light upon a point 
which has been so much handled as Free Will, we yet think 
it worth while to present a view of it which is not in these 
times often met with in print. The hard points in this mat- 
ter, are, it is known, two: first, how can the co-operation of 
Free Will and the force of motives be explained? and second, 
how can Free Will and the particular Providence of God be 
reconciled? 

Upon the first point, few words are needed; we know that 
we live, are what and whom we are, and in truth know every- 
thing,—by consciousness; we, therefore, need not reason up- 
on this point, nor try to show that Free Will may exist with 
motives,—it is enough, that if we know we act at all, we 
know by the same proof, that we act freely. Some opponents 
of Free Will, tell us that such a thing cannot be, because we 
are governed by the strongest motive; this means nothing, for 
we can know which is the strongest motive only by the fact, 
that it does govern;—and the true question is, why does one 
motive govern rather another? Though we dare not hope to 
make clear this cloudy peak in the metaphysic range, we would 
suggest this,—that Free Will does not so much alter the 
weight of motives, as direct the attention of the soul to this 
or that one, thus guiding it by the law, that it can be filled with 
but one thing at a time. 

Taking it, then, as proved by consciousness, not logic, that 
we have Free Will, we wish to show how its exertion and 
a 99) influence agrees with the ceaseless influence of the 

eity. 

The use of Free Will by any man produces two effects; 
one upon himself, by giving new strength to Passion or Prin- 
ciple, as it may favor one or the other;—the other upon things 
without him, thereby acting upon others, or through the medi- 
um of circumstances back upon himself:—for instance, one 
robs another of all he has; the robber produces herein two 
eflects, one upon himself, by giving loose to his evil propensity, 
which effcct is certain and independent of all outward results; 
—the other upon the person robbed, who may thereby be 
driven to crime,—and also upon himself, exiling him, it may 
be, from his country, or leading him to new guilt;—this second 
set of effects, it will be seen, are not, like the former, the sure 
result of the man’s Free Will; they may, or may not come, 
as the character of the robbed, the state of the laws, and 
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other circumstances may determine. In this distinction of 
results we think may be found what we seek for. A man’s 
character is formed by the circumstances about him, and by 
his use of those circumstances. Now, his Free Will is never 
the sole determiner of the former, the country and age he lives 
in, affect them; but in the choice between right and wrong, 
his Will and nothing else acts. In the circumstances of life, 
then, we see always God’s hand; in the certain, and immedi- 
ate influence of choice over our own souls, are we alone free 
agents. But God, being Omniscient, and thereby knowing 
how, under given circumstances we shall act,—(for if you say 
he cannot foreknow the course of Fee Will, you merely deny 
him Onaniscience, measuring his infinitude by your infinitely 
finite conception,)—God, we say, knowing how man will act 
under given circumstances, has so placed all things as to make 
man’s free will work out what He wills,—with the same cer- 
tainty, and on the same principle, that man, knowing how 
steam will act under given conditions, plans his machinery to 
bring about what result he desires. Thus does God make 
man, as well as inanimate nature, his agent to place around 
others and himself, those circumstances through which He 
would educate them, leaving him, however, the sole choice 
among these circumstances, and therein mainly the fate and 
formation of his own character. We say “educate,” for it is 
strictly education; what does the parent do to educate, but 
pine around his child those circumstances which he thinks 

est fitted to aid him onward? and this God does, acting, how- 
ever, with infinite wisdom and love, and moreover doing what 
the human parent can seldom do, making the child an agent to 
produce what He desires. Suppose the human parent to know 
what his child will do under certain circumstances,—for in- 
stance, rob an orchard,—he may so arrange other circumstan- 
ces as to bring about a desired result from this action, which 
springs from the child’s free will,—for instance, he may put a 
dose of physic into the apples of the orchard, thereby iflu- 
encing his child through his own act;* making him the agent 
to punish and reform himself:—and this without touching the 
free will of the child.—Free Will is not freedom from motives, 
but a power of choosing between them:—and its effect is, 
upon the actor’s character, independent; upon things without, 
dependent, and governed by God. But here, it may be said, 
comes this difficulty.x—If we-can, but as agents only, affect 
outer things, we have no motive for action. We answer, you 


* We select this homely instance because we have:known the thing done. 
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act independently, upon your own self, and you act by choos- 
ing this or that course of outward action; you therefore can- 
not but act, unless you think it right to lie ever idle:—and the 

erm of all morality and wisdom is this, Act always with re- 
Siins not to outward, but inward results, in other words, 
obey the rule of right. Your idea of right may be varied by 
what will, in accordance with some natural law, be the result 
of a certain course of action; but never will you seek to bring 
about some outer good, unless it be approved by your sense of 
right, and of course tending with certainty to your good within. 
Here, we repeat, lies the germ of wisdom and morals; this is 
that true faith which doeth right, leaving the issue with God; 
which planteth and watereth, knowing that if it be well, He 
will give the increase. 


That the outward result of an exertion of Free Will de- 
pends on other things than the Free Will; and that under some 
conditions, an act of Free Will will produce one result, and 
under other conditions, another—all men see.—All feel, more- 
over, that it cannot be that I, a poor and ignorant man, can 
sway the fate of this, that and the other of my fellow beings, 
except as an agent; for if I can, then they suffer without re- 
gard to deserts. Iam then a free agent only inasfar as the ex- 
ercise of my will immediately affects my dante: the mo- 
ment you go beyond this immediate, inevitable influence, you 
find me an actor of God’s will; you find Him using my will to 
bring forth that which He desires. 


And let it not be said that, viewing the subject as we do, 
the generous motive of acting for others’ good is taken away, 
because we are not free agents in the matter; for although we 
cannot shield our brother from what woe and temptation God 
wills he would be tried with, nor give him one thrill of joy 
beyond his due,—yet does it rest with us, and us only, whether 
we shall be the messengers of joy or woe, reward or punish- 
ment. 

We give to others, and we receive from others, “under God.” 
—We are punished by being his ministers of wrath, and re- 
warded by going forth from Him on errands of mercy. 
Napoleon then, erred not widely when he said he was “the 
child of destiny,” for he was the minister of God, doomed to 
work evil, because himself evil. In the same sense are we all 
children of destiny. 


There is but the poetry of truth in the strong words of 
Everett applied to Alaric,— 
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‘*Not tor myself did I ascend 
In jadgment, my triumphal car; 
*T was God alone on high did send 
Th’ avenging Scythian to the war, 
To shake abroad with iron hand, 
The appointed scourge of his command.” 


Nor less true the words of England’s great philosopher and 
bard,* 


“He guides the Pestilence—the cloud 
Of locusts travels on His breath; 
The region that in hope was ploughed 
His drought consumes, His mildew taints with death. 
He springsthe hushed volcano’s mine; 
He puts the earthquake on her still design; 
Darkens the sun, and bids the forest sink.— 
But His most dreaded instrument, 
In working outa pure interest, 
Is man—”’ 


Nor yet those others, so different, 


“>T is nature’s law, 
That none, the meanest of created things, 
Of form created the most vile and brute, 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good—’ 


The highest are but God’s ministers, and as such and not 
for themselves should they be bowed to, and the meanest are 


above contempt, for they likewise do their Father’s will. 
Je He P. 





Art. IX.—AN ANCIENT PARABLE AND A MODERN FACT. 
BY J. F. CLARKE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Tue Parasre.—“And he spoke this parable unto certain 
which trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and 
" others.” 

“I'wo men went up into the Temple to pray.” 

Tar Fact.—It was Sacrament Sunday in the Presbyterian 


ct * Wordsworth. 
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church, in Louisville, Ky., and the two churches met in one 
building to eat bread with Jesus. 

Tue Paraste.—*The one a Pharisee.” 

Tue Facr.—The chief priests, elders, scribes, &c. of that 
denomination were assembled together. : 

Tue Paraste.—*And the other a Publican.” 

Tue Fact.—And behold there were two females, members 
of the Unitarian church, who heard that Jesus sat at meat in 
the Pharisee’s house, and came in to see their master, and 
stood behind him, weeping. Presently they heard the follow- 
ing liberal invitation:—*Christians of every denomination 
are invited to partake with us of the Lord’s Supper.” They 
joyfully tarried, and no exceptions being made, prepared to 
join in the feast to which the pastor had so freely invited them. 

Tue Paraste.—“The Pharisee stood by himself—” 

Tue F'acr.—Directions were given to the church to go by 
themselves into the body pews, and leave the side pews for 
the sinners and the world. 

Tue Paraste.—*And prayed thus: God, I thank thee that I 
am not as other other men are—extortioners, unjust, adulte- 
rers—” 

Tue Fact.—The prayers really offered, probably did not 
vary much from those common on such occasions. If so, 
God was thanked because they were the elect, chosen, called, 
redeemed, sanctified, and saved—and not like the world’s peo- 
ple, going to dances, and theatres, &c. 

Tue Paraste.—*Or even as this Publican.” 

Tue Fact.— The elements were given to the Elder. One 
of his church pointed out to him these two Unitarians, and 
told him that they were communicants, and asked him to hand 
them the bread and wine. He made this answer—Tuey are 
no Curistians,—and passed them by. 

Tue Paraste.—*] fast twice in a week, I give tithes of all 
that I possess.” 

Tue Fact.—This Elder was probably a subscriber to Mis- 
sionary Societies, and Tract Societies, and Bible Societies— 
and was no doubt very constant at all prayer meetings, and 
protracted services. 

Tue Paraste.—*And the Publican, standing afar off—” 

Tue Fact.—As all the uppermost seats in the synagogue 
had been filled up, the two females contented themselves with 
a seat in the space allotted to the sinners and worldlings. 

Tue Paraste.—*Would not lift upso much as his eyes unto 
heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying: God be merciful 


to mea sinner!” 
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Tur Fact.—When the Elder refused them the bread and wine, 
they sat still in patience and quietness of soul. He could not 
keep them from a ss their Lord in prayer, and washing 
his feet with their tears. ‘Though he could refuse them the 
elements of bread and wine, he could not keep from them that 
bread, whereof if a man eat, he shall live forever. He had 
the key of knowledge confided to him, and he would neither 
enter in himself, and those who were entering in, he hindered. 
But, praised be God! he could not lock up the gospel of 

lad tidings—he could not shut from their eyes the love of 

esus. 


Art. X.—EARLY DISCOVERY IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY.—No. I. 


The first European who penetrated to the Mississippi, was 
Fernando de Soto. Starting from Eastern Florida, he arrived 
on its banks in 1541, and having crossed and ascended to the 
North on its western shore, almost to the Missouri, and west- 
ward two hundred miles or more, he returned in 1542, to the 
Mississippi to die. His body was carried out, and at midnight 
sunk in its current. His death took place near the mouth of 
Red River, and with his death the soul that kept the enterprize 
of his followers alive, was gone. It was one of the most 
wonderful expeditions recorded in history, whether we regard 
the bold and enterprizing spirit with which it was planned, 
the amount of men and means engaged in it, or the skill and 
indomitable energy with which it was conducted. Until lately, 
the adventures of De Soto were known to few;—but the ac- 
counts given of them by Theodore Irving, and by Bancroft in 
his History of the United States, have made them generally 
familiar to the public. 

After the death of Soto, more than a hundred and thirty 
years elapsed before another European is known to have 
looked on the Mississippi. The progress of western discove- 
ry was now from the north, on the line of the St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes. The earliest pioneers of the West were 
Catholic Priests, in whom the spirit of discovery was kindled 
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into still brighter flame, by zeal to convert the heathen. Of 
these men, than whom the world has known no travellers 
more bold, and prudent, and persevering, and no missionaries 
more self-devoted, little is known even by those who dwell on 
the very lands which they revealed to the eye of Europe. 
We propose in some successive numbers, to give some ac- 
count of those who led the way in western discovery. The 
first who reached the Mississippi from the north, were, 


P. MARQUETTE AND M. JOLIET. 


Joliet was appointed by Count Frontenac, the Governor of 
Canada, to conduct the enterprize, or as it is expressed, “to 
discover a way into the South Sea.” He brought back a 
journal and map of his voyage. But on his return, his canoe 
was overset in sight of Montreal, and his chest, and his two 
men were lost. We gave a brief account of all that he could 
remember; which account we find in a volume that contains 
Hennepin’s journal. 

His companion, Marquette, wasa French Jesuit. He was 
a native of Laon in Picardy, where his family was one of 
distinguished rank. His journal is now beforeus. The Eng- 
lish translation may be found in the volume of Hennepin, and 
the original French im Thevenot’s “Receueil de Voyages,” 
Paris 1681, and is entitled “Decouverte dans |’Amerique 
Septentrionale par le P. Marquette Jesuite.” Their voyage 
commenced May 18, 1673. fore starting, however, they 
made as carefu! inquiries as possible of the Indian hunters as 
to the course best to be pursued. They were told of savages 
that dwelt in their way, who never spared a stranger’s life, and 
from whom, as they roamed about in mutual wars, no one could 
escape,—of dreadful monsters filling the great river, and de- 
vouring men and canoes,—of a demon stopping the passage of 
the river, and sinking those who approached,—and of heats 
so excessive towards its mouth as to make death inevitable. 
And these stories exerted great power over minds tinctured 
with the credulous faith of that age. 

Missionary stations had already been established by the 
Catholics around the borders of Green Bay. Marquette des- 
cribes this bay as cone-shaped, thirty leagues long, and eight 
broad at the base,—and imagined that he discovered a slight 
tide in its waters. 

Passing up Green Bay, they entered the mouth of Fox 
river. As they ascended, they found it, first broad, then 
rocky, shallow, and its bottom covered with sharp flint-stones, 
which like razors, cut their canoes as they grazed upon them. 
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Here they found an herb like gilly-flower, which chewed and 
applied to the wounded part, the savages considered an infalli- 
ble remedy for the bite of serpents. At the head of Fox 
river, dwelt in a common village, the Miamies, Markoutens, 
and Kikabeux. Their village was situatedon a hill, from which 
stretched far away on every side large prairies, sprinkled with 
groves and lofty trees. ‘The soil was very fertile——plums 
and grapes abounded, and the savages raised abundance of 
Indian corn. Here were the limits of French discovery. 

They had a meeting with the old men of the tribe, and Mar- 
quette told them that M. Joliet was sent by the governor of 
Canada, while he himself was sent by God Almighty, to teach 
them the knowledge of their Creator, who being absolute 
master of all his creatures, would have all nations love and 
obey Him. At the conclusion of the conference, having made 
divers presents, they desired of the Indians two guides,—which 
were granted. The next day, June 10, 1673, they embarked 
with their two guides, in sight of all the people of the village, 
who could not sufficiently admire, that seven Europeans should 
venture on so extraordinary and dangerous an enterprise. 
After passing by the aid of the guides three leagues through 
a network of morasses, and ponds, and wild rice, covering 
the swampy soil like a cornfield and almost hiding the river, 
and carrying their canoes over a portage of two and a half 
miles, they came to the Ouisconsin. Here they dismissed 
their guides, and were left alone inan unknown land. They 
stood on the borders of the Mississippi Valley. Their canoes 
were ina stream whose waters ran into untravelled and mys- 
terious regions. No European had been here before. And 
ere they left the ridge from which they looked back on the 
territory where dwelt their friends, they made a solemn vow, 
and resolved to use some particular prayers every day to the 
virgin. Having recommended their persons and enterprize 
to her protection, they embarked. 

The navigation of the Ouisconsin they found obstructed by 
sand-banks, and made still more difficult by islands covered 
with wild vines;—but the country through which it passed 
was a beautiful one, with intermingled prairies and little hills, 
sprinkled with groves of walnut and oak, and various other 
trees,—while scattered around, they saw an abundance of 
wild goats and wild bulls. Having sailed thirty leagues, they 
found appearances of iron mines, not more than three feet 
deep; and one of their number, who had been familiar with 
such mines, pronounced the ore good and abundant. Having 
sailed ten leagues farther, they arrived at the mouth of the 
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river, in latitude 424° ;—and on the 17th June, says Marquette, 
“we entered happily the Mississippi with a joy I cannot ex- 
press.” “Behold us in this renowned river,” says the venera- 
ble voyager, “whose singularities | have endeavored carefully 
to mark.” 

We have not room to trace in full the course of these soli- 
tary travellers, as they sailed in their birch canoe down this 
river of the wilderness, between silent forests, through un- 
known tribes. A thousand vague terrors haunted them,—of 
lurking savages, and strange monsters. Fora hundred leagues 
they saw nothing but beasts and birds, but were always on 
their guard, especially at night. At night they landed to 
dress their supper, making but a little fire, and having cooked 
it they re-embarked, and watched in turn. Marquette des- 
cribes the shores of the Mississippi as sometimes rising in 
steep bold blufis, here covered by forests that stooped to its 
waters, and there opening into wide prairies, where herds of 
buffaloes, sometimes containing four hundred, were seen graz- 
ings Everything is new and strange, and on every side they 
look around with opened-eyed wonder. Sometimes they met 
monstrous fishes, one of which, that run against their canoe, 
was so large as almost like a tree, to break it in pieces. 

They stopped at a village of the Illinois, containing three 
hundred cabins, where they were hospitably entertained. 
The Indians had never seen a Frenchman before, and, as they | 

assed from the village first entered to the principal one, says 
arquette, “the Indians ceased not looking on us,—some lay 
on the grass by the road-side,—others went before us, and 
then returned to see us again. All this they did without noise 
and with marks of the great respect which they had for us.” 
On leaving the village, the chief, with six hundred persons, 
conducted the French to their canoe. He describes their 
mode of living, and their customs at length, but we cannot 
give the details of his descriptions of their feastings, their do- 
mestic customs, their war-laws, their habitations, their skill in 
medicine, the calumet, their juggleries, and solemn dances, 
and their combats in pantomine, closed with speeches of for- 
mal solemnity. As they proceeded on, they discovered what 
had given rise to the account of monsters threatening the des- 
cending voyagers. Passing by high -:nd frightful rocks, they 
saw two monsters painted thereon, which at first terrified them, 
and on which the boldest of the savages dared not look. As 
they approached these monsters, sailing calmly, in calm clear 
water, they heard the noise of a rapid, into which they were 
going to fall. It wasnear the mouth of a river which they 

49 
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called the Pekitanoni, whose rushing waters came down loaded 
with mud and drift-wood, and even large trees. Through this 
river, Marquette —— that one of the chief objects of all 
the first French travellers who visited the Mississippi, might 
be accomplished. ‘This object was, to cross the continent to 
China and Japan, which they thought must border closely on 
the American shore. From the information communicated 
by the savages to Marquette, he supposed that, after ascend- 
ing the Pekitanoni (probably, the Missouri,) a great distance, 
they would arrive at a prairie twenty or thirty leagues wide. 
Having carried their canoes across this table land, they would 
arrive at the source of a river which ran south-west, and 
emptied into the Vermillion sea, or Gulf of California. Near 
the mouth of the Ouabouskigou (probably Ohio,) they found 
the dreaded demon. It was a little pile of rocks about twenty 
feet high, where the river, pressing through a narrower chan 
nel, was more than usually loud and rapid. The fear of 
the Indians had converted this pile of rocks into a Manitou. 
As they descended farther, they were annoyed by gnats, and 
blistered with the sun. Here they found savages armed with 
muskets. On entering their cabins, they found hatchets, hoes, 
knives, razors, and glass bottles, which the Indians, according 
to their own account, had bought of Europeans on the eastern 
coast. Prairies now gave place to forests, in which the vast 
size of the cotton tree and white wood, excited their admira- 
tion. The Indians grew more numerous,—and Marquette 
conveyed to them all the religious instruction he could by 
signs. At length the savages appeared hostile, and having 
already descended to the mouth of the Arkansas, and know- 
ing that the Mississippi must now empty into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and not into the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean, and being’ 
fearful of the Spaniards of New Mexico, who sometimes 
enetrated to these regions, they resolved to return. They 
egan to ascend July 17,—and returned by the way of the 
Illinois river to Lake Michigan, and arrived at Green Bay 
near the close of September 1673. The banks of the Illinois 
Marquette describes as the most beautiful in the world. Its 
rich meadows were covered with game, strange and beautiful 
birds flitted through the trees, and wild fowl thronged the 
river. The concluding paragraph of Marquette’s journal is a 
melancholy comment on the success of Missionary labors 
among the Indians. 
“Should my journey” he says “but bring salvation to one 
soul, I should think my pains rewarded. And so much I hope. 
For, having acs | to the Illinois of Perouacca for three 
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days together on our return, my words made such an impres- 
sion on that poor people, that, as we were embarking, they 
brought me a dying child that I might christen him. I did 
this about half an hour before he died. I regarded it as a 
special providence of God, who was pleased to save that inno- 
cent creature.” 

The record of missions then, as now, was but a record of 
effort without profit. Hennepin, who followed a few years 
after Marquette, says there were five hundred missionary sta- 
tions in America. And yet, it is his melancholy confession, 
that almost nothing of good had been accomplished. He 
gives at length what he supposes to have been the causes of 
failure among the American tribes,—but afterwards sums up 
all in one line, saying that “the Indians must be civilized before 
they can be christianized.” More than a hundred and fifty 
years have passed, and the history of all Missionary eflort 
from that time to this, only confirms these words of Henne- 

in. 
. Charlevoix has given an account of the close of the good 
Marquette’s life. Two years after this journey, as he was 
going from Chicago, situated at the bottom of Lake Michigan, 
to Michillimacinac, he entered a river, since called by his 
name, that empties into the east side of the Lake. Having 
landed, he erected an altar and said mass. He afterwards 
went a little distance to render thanks, and begged the two 
men who conducted the canoe, to leave him there for half an 
hour alone. At the end of the half hour, they sought him 
and found him dead,—as one who at night had fallen asleep 
in the midst of his devotions. They then remembered that 
on entering the river, he had intimated that there he should 
end his days. They buried him on the bank,—but the next 
ear one of the men returned, and took his remains to Michil- 
imacinac. ‘The French called the river Marquette, and in any 
danger on Lake Michigan, never failed to invoke hisaid. And 
several affirmed to Charlevoix, that they believed themselves 
indebted for rescue from great peril to his intercession. P. 





TRUTH.s——FROM SCHILLER. 


We both seek Truth—thou outwardly in life,—I inwardly 
in my heart—each will surely find it. 
If the eye is healthy, it will see the Creator in the world, 


—If the heart is sound, the world will mirror itself within. 
Je F. Ce 
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Agr. XI.—PRESBYTERIANISM AND CHRISTIANITY, 
NO. IV. 


Orthodoxy weakens the motives to a religious life. 


The chief motive for a religious life that Orthodoxy presents, 
is fear,—the fear of hell. If it commands a man to love 
God and Christ, it requires this of him, not because there is 
in them anything lovely, but that he van escape the torments 
of hell. Fear is made the ground-wheel of the whole system 
—the main moving spring of religious action. Such a system 
is false to Christianity, and false to the human mind. 

It is false to Christianity. The Christian preacher finds no 
authority in the spirit of Christianity, which is love, nor in 
Christ’s example, for appealing often to the passion of fear. 
Christ himself almost never addresses it. He addresses the 
principle of hope, as in the beatitudes,—the native principle 
of benevolence, as in the parable of the good Samaritan,— 
the natural affections of the human heart, as in the parable of 
the prodigal son,—the sense of accountableness, as in the 
parable of the talents. 

The fear of future punishment is oftentimes appealed to 
more in a single modern sermon,—ten times more,—than in 
all the teachings of Christ and his Apostles together. So 
much for the estimation in which the Bible holds the principle 
of fear as a motive of religious action. And now for the 
judgment of common sense in this same matter. 

How are virtues and graces of character acquired? By 
loving. Itis love, not fear, that imitates the excellence of 
another, and appropriates it to one’s own soul. Schiller has 
in three lines uttered a volume of philosophy on this subject. 
—**Be perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect,’ sal 
Christ to his Apostles. But it was a hard saying, and they 
understood it not. Therefore he explained himself, and 
showed them the way, by saying,—‘Love your Father who 
is in heaven.’ ” 

Two opposed passions cannot have active possession of the 
mind at the same time. How can the love of God fill a heart 
in which reigns the fear of hell? What connection is there 
between fearing hell and loving God? Yet without the love 
of God there is not only no resemblance to Him, but no be- 
ginning to approach to that resemblance,—that is, no begin- 
ning of a true religious life. 

Again: Fear is not one of the strongest, but rather one of 
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the weakest, of the active principles of human nature. Ho 

is stronger. It hasled thousands through trials into which no 
fear could have driven them. Benevolence is stronger. It 
makes men willing,—abundantly willing,—to bear for noble 
ends those very evils which are commonly set forth in vivid 
pictures, to excite the principie of fear. it meets fear every 
day, in cities haunted by the plague, in perils by land and by 
sea, and in the worst trials of human hearts, and conquers it. 
Love is stronger than fear. “Perfect love casteth out fear.” 
And conscience is stronger than fear. A thousand martyrs 
from the midst of the flames have borne witness to this truth. 

Fear constantly appealed to, is a debasing principle of action. 
It is not in its nature to produce anything pure, and great, and 

ood. Did fear ever make a Howard or a Washington? Did 
fear ever produce a St. John or St. Paul? Fear is always one 
of the lowest principles of action. None but a debased man 
willingly acts from it at all; and he who habitually acts from it, 
will become sordid and debased. The intellect cowers under 
its pressure and loses its independence; the affections sicken 
under its baneful shade; and all true magnanimity perishes 
away. So long as a man acts only from the fear of punish- 
ment, you may call him timorous, fearful, but you cannot in 
any true sense of the words call him devout. 

And not only is Fear one of the weaker principles of action, 
but it is also the most shortlived of all the passions. In the 
mercy of God, man cannot fear anything long. Pestilence, 
and sword, and death, in time cease to excite fear. And, in 
cases where fear lasts long, it not only ceases to impel to ac- 
tion, but paralizes the man, and makes him sink down in apa- 
thy and despair. Fora moment it rouses him to spasmodic 
effort, and then crushes him down as if the palsy had struck 
both brain and heart. 

Once more. The very persons who are accustomed in re- 
ligion to make the principle of fear their main reliancey—in 
all other things deny its efficacy. The parent, as a parent, 
degrades this principle to the very lowest place, and with 
lamentation and weeping, goes to its use at all. He would 
have his child begin by loving him, and with the cords of love 
he would always hold it. hy, then, does he contradict 
himself when he would induce men to act rightly in respect to 
Him whose love and tenderness no earthly parent’s love and 
tenderness can equal? Moreover, these very persons are 
banishing the principle of fear from our places of instruction. 
They are beginning to see that there are mightier engines with 
which to work on the youthful mind. They are beginning to 
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realize the depth of affection—the power of self-respect. 
And is man, as an immortal being, to be bound with chains 
whose materials are deemed too vile for common and earthly 
uses? Is the power which gives out broken and exhausted 
in the brief space of a year, to be the great power employed 
in an operation that in its aims reaches through Eternity? 
We trust not. We trust that all religionists will soon 
ashamed to be wiser as children of this world, than as children 
of the light. nanan 

We object to Orthodoxy, then, on this point, for the same 

eneral reason that we object to the doctrine of Mahomet, 
viz:—that it presents insufficient and low motives in urging 
men to lead religious lives, and in so doing, tends to sink them 
in character to the same level; character never being higher 
than one’s motives. 

The general reason why Mahometanism is condemned at 
once without examining its evidence, is, that the motives 
given for obedience to its laws are sensual—its heaven and its 
hell sensual—its pleasures and pains such as address the sen- 
ses. We say thata religion whose motives are of this nature 
must degrade all who practically receive it. Its tendency is 
to brutalize man into a mere creature of the senses. And 
such a religion we say must be false. 

And may we not apply the same reasoning to theological 
systems that appeal mainly to the passion of fear;—that they 
suffer the nobler active principles of human nature to lie dor- 
mant, while, by constantly addressing the passion of fear,— 
which can be acted from habitually, only at the cost of every 
more generous principle of action—they in the same degre. 
tend to debase man, and sink him to the level of the religious 
motives which they present. Can a system be true, which 
seeks and finds its support only in the baser principles of ac- 
tion? Is a system true whose tendency is to make men slaves 
of God, and not children of God? P. 


WISDOM AND PRUDENCE.—FROM SCHILLER. 


Dost thou wish, my friend, to reach the highest summit of 
Wisdom? 

You must then run the risk of being laughed at by Prudence. 

The short-sighted sees only the shore which recedes from 
behind thee. 


He sees not that whereto thy daring sail will convey thee. 
Je Fe Co 














MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


CLINTON BRADSHAW. 


CuinToN BrapsHAw, OR THE ADVENTURES OF A LAwyeR, is the title of a new 
novel, by a Western Author. It would not come within the plan of the 
Messenger to give an elaborate criticism on this work, but we wish to give 
at least a passing notice of a production so creditable to western talent. 

There is room for much difference of taste as to the subject and the scenes 
the author has chosen, but very little as tothe ability with which he has ac- 
complished the object which he has proposed to himself. It is a novel of life 
and manners, and if the excellence of this class of novels consistsin an accu- 
rate and vivid description of men as they are, Clinton Bradshaw must take a 
high stand. Many of the characters are conceived with such distinctness, 
and are developed with such consistency, that the reader can hardly help be- 
lieving that they are drawn, not from imagination, but from life. There is 
occasionally a fearless, plain portraiture of scenesin real, not romantic life, 
that puts us in mind of Gil Blas. But while we acknowledge the 
talent displayed in the work, we must also say that many of its scenes are not 
to our taste. Weare sorry that the same talent has not been employed 
in describing events in which a higher class of emotions and prineiples are 
displayed. But the objection which we make, would bear with equal foree 
against almost all the novel literature of the time; and we suppose that many 
would regard asan excellence, what we consider as its chief defect. 

In America there have been very few novels written, descriptive of modern 
society. In England they abound, and they form a great proportion of those 
found on the shelves of Circulating Libraries. If the merits of Clinton 
Bradshaw are to be determined by a comparison with other novels of the 
same class, it is far better than the vast proportion of those imported from 
England and published. 

The style is negligent and defective. There is a carelessness about it 
which we hold to be without excuse in one so competent always to write 
well. 

There is one general criticism that might be made on almost all the novels 
of the times. They are without moral aim. We readily admit that it im- 
plies talents of a high and peculiar order, to be a good describer of men and 
manners, as they are. But the novel is not of so high a class, nor does its 
composition imply an equally high order of talent, as when the same accurate 
descriptions of men and manners are arranged with a moral purpose, A novel 
which through events and characters, unfolds no moral truth as their end, 
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holds, as we think, the same subordinate rank among novels, that a man 
without moral character or ends, holds among men. A novel without a 
moral aim, is a mere story ;—with it, while it still continues to be a novel, it 
appropriates to itself all the dignity of philosophy. It is philosophy teaching 
jn its most intelligible and impressive form,—by example. 





ERATO No. II. 


Erato No. Il.—By Witiiam D. GattacuerR.—We are glad to see that 
Mr. Gallagher has received sufficient encouragement to give to the public 
another volume of poems. We have already expressed our opinion of his 
powers in the article, “Western Poetry, No. I,” and we find nothing in this 
volume to make us retract the commendation we there gave. Indeed, in 
some respects, we think it superior tothe former volume. One piece, entitled 
“August,” has already appeared in the Messenger—and we think it one of 
the most exquisite descriptions in our language. Mr. Gallagher is thoroughly 
a Western man, and we hope that he will find himself sustained in his litera- 
ry labors by the taste and support of the West. We cannot think that 
volumes which contain so much of good poetry, and from one already so 
favorably known to the reading public, can loiter in their sale, on the Book- 
seller’s shelves. 





STOWE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


Prorgssorn Stowe isa learned man, and an able writer, and he could hardly 
have presented to the public a work on any subject more needed than this. 
In some future number we hope to review it atlength. At present we have 
no more than room enough to recommend it to our readers, as a book that will 
give them great aid in understanding the Bible. 





BROUGHAM’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


Lorp Brovenam’s work on Natural Theology we would in the strongest 
terms commend to our readers. We had intended to write a more elaborate 
review of this work, but we cannot do it inthisnumber. As a philosophical 
treatise on this great subject, and addressed to the more cultivated class of 
minds, it is by far the best work on Natural Theology that we have. 





LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE. 


Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, is such a work as we should 
have expected from ascholar anda poet. He is better known to English 
readers than any other modern French poet, except Beranger. Indeed, we 
consider him as one of the very few French verse makers, who can properly 
be called poets. The work before us is a beautiful one, and the sacred 
scenes of Judea are embalmed in its glowing pictures. 
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